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E Court of Inquiry into the London bus strike 
| is still in session as we write. While the Court 
sits, the public—or that part of it which does not 
own motor cars—walks to and from its work, or fights 
its way in and out of the Underground. Despite the 
inconvenience, there is general good humour and, so 
far as one can judge, general sympathy with the busmen. 
Some reproach them for naughtiness, or for bad tactics, 
in coming out at Coronation time. But, after all, they 
did not deliberately choose May Ist; their agreement 
expired on April 30th. They could doubtless have post- 
poned action for a week or two; but it may have been to 
their advantage—and why should they be blamed for 
taking it ?—to force the issue at once. The threatened 
complication of a strike of the trolley-bus and tram men has 
been averted, and the odds are that the buses will be running 
again by Coronation Day. The Court of Inquiry will have 
issued a report before the end of the week; and unless 
its findings are very different from what we expect them 
to be, the Government may secure a resumption of work 
by the promise to take the requisite steps without delay to 
meet the just claims of the men. That they are just claims 
we do not see how there can be any reasonable doubt. 
The case, as presented by Mr. Bevin and the witnesses 
he called at the inquiry, is overwhelming. 


and stress of driving day after day, week in week 
out, in the streets of London, with their din and 
stink and crowds, their traffic lights and Belisha crossings, 
is intensified, alike for drivers and conductors, by the 
increased size of the buses and the increased speed 
required of them. Irregularities of hours, shortness of 
“stand time” (at the end of a journey) and of meal 
reliefs are added grievances. The busmen’s wages are 
relatively high; but if they were doubled they would 
not compensate for the damage to nerves and digestions 
which the men complain of. The evidence of doctors, 
and the statistics of sickness published by various investi- 
gators, are decisive. And what is the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s answer to this case? They cannot, 
they say, afford the concession of half an hour off the 
working day. While the exact amount that it would cost 
is a matter of controversy, it is, broadly speaking, true that 
they cannot afford it, under the conditions imposed on 
them by statute. But that docs not mean that the busmen 
must be left to stew in their own gastric juice, or that the 
public must pay higher fares—which would not necessarily 
increase revenue. It means, as is pointed out in an 
article on another page of this issue, that a new Act of 
Parliament is required to lower the unduly high rate of 
interest which the present Act assures to stockholders. 
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Revolt in Barcelona 


Dissension on the Left, as everybody knows, is no new 
thing in Spain. Disputes between the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
and the Socialist and Communist and other supporters of 
the Republic have been a curse and a handicap to the 
loyalist cause all through the civil war. But the news of 
the internecine fighting in Catalonia this week is the worst 
we have had. Messages from the Franco-Spanish frontier 
reported an Anarchist rising in the capital on Tuesday, 
with fierce street fighting and heavy casualties, and similar 
trouble in other Catalonian towns. Full and accurate 
details are not yet obtainable ; telephonic communication 
between Barcelona and France has been cut and the 
Pyrenean frontier closed, at the time of writing. It is said 
that the immediate cause of the outbreak was an order by 
the Catalonian Government that the Anarchists should 
give up their arms ; while others attribute it to the proposal 
by the Valencia Government that a commander-in-chief 
of the Catalonian forces should be appointed—a proposal 
which is anathema to the Anarchists. Sefior Companys and 
other Ministers on Tuesday night broadcast an appeal to 
“cease fire,’ and according to later reports a new 
Government has been formed that will ensure a truce in 
this deplorable conflict. But no one can pretend to descry 
signs of permanent peace between the sections of the Left. 


The Basques at Bay 


A ding-dong battle is still going on round Bilbao. The 
main fighting is in the mountains, where the Basques are 
putting up a strong resistance to the rebel advance, and 
according to reports from the Government side have cut 
off a considerable Italian force. The port of Bermeo has 
been captured by the insurgents, but is now under siege 
by the Basque batteries in the hills above. The Guernica- 
Bilbao road which was cut by the Basques has apparently 
been freed again by Franco’s forces. While the evacua- 
tion of children from Bilbao to France and England is 
helping to ease the situation in the hard-pressed and 
crowded city, the defenders fear—and there appears to 
be good ground for it—air attacks on a bigger and even 
more frightful scale than those on Guernica and other 
places in the mountains. There is a concentration of 
German bombing machines and of Italian chasers, it is 
said, going on behind Franco’s lines, in preparation for 
what is designed to be a decisive raid on Bilbao. And 
then, after their foul work is done there, they may proceed 
to destroy Madrid. 


The Constitution of Eire 


For practical purposes the most interesting feature of 
Mr. De Valera’s new Constitution is the extent to which 
the President is invested with powers exceeding those once 
exercised by the British Crown. He has the right, at 
his discretion, to accord or refuse a dissolution to a Ministry 
which cannot command a majority in the Dail; he may 
refer to the Supreme Court and, on the Court’s advice, 
veto any Bill which seems to him repugnant to the Con- 
stitution ; and at the request of a majority of the (now 
re-created) Senate, backed by a thitd of the Dail, he may 
refuse to sign any Bill of national importance until it has 
been approved either by a general election or a referendum. 
In these functions he will have the advisory aid of a Council 
of State, composed of members partly appointed ex 


officio and partly nominated by the President himself. 
These provisions, coupled with the fact that he is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, entrench the President in 
an exceptionally strong position. Controversial, from the 
point of view of Northern Ireland, is the Constitution’s 
definition of Eire as “ the whole of Ireland, its islands and 
the territorial seas, pending the re-integration of the 
national territory.” It was, however, hardly to be expected 
that Mr. De Valera would waive this theoretic claim to 
exercise sovereignty over an Ireland one and indivisible, no 
matter how little he intends in practice to exercise his 
“rights.” Nor is there any reason for surprise or complaint 
that the Constitution contains no specific reference to Eire’s 
acceptance of membership of the British Commonwealth. 
A more ominous feature in the Constitution is a scarcely 
veiled hint that the Government may take steps to ensure 
that press, radio and cinema shall not be used to “ under- 
mine public order or morality or the authority of the 
State.” This has a disquietingly authoritarian flavour, 
particularly in a-document which gives a “ special position ” 
to the Catholic Church and is promulgated “ in the Name 
of the Most Holy Trinity from Whom is all Authority.” 
Hitler’s May Day 

The Fiihrer cannot be said to have contributed greatly 
to the jollity intended presumably to surround the Festival 
of Youth with which Germany celebrated May Day. In 
his speech at the Lustgarten to the assembled cohorts of 
the Labour Front, Herr Hitler concentrated on Germany’s 
hard fate, on the impossibility of raising the wage level, 
and on the necessity for a State rendered supremely 
authoritarian by disciplining all “ manifestations of 
individualism.” With the exception of a sneering mention 
of the U.S.S.R. as a country “ ruled by Jews,” he made no 
reference to foreign policy, but reiterated his warnings 
to the Churches, that any attempt on their part to usurp 
the rights of the State would result in their being “ forced 
back into the spiritual sphere.” Meanwhile, Baron von 
Neurath’s conversations with Mussolini in Rome have 
been conducted in the strictest secrecy. According 
to the official communiqué, the discussions con- 
firmed the “parallelism of interests” between Italy 
and Germany. It is difficult to suppose that the 
question of intensifying Fascist air-force intervention in 
Spain has not been a topic for their deliberations ; and 
Neurath may well have desired to learn how far the Duce 
is satisfied that he has really nobbled Jugoslavia and secured 
her neutrality in the event of a German coup against Czecho- 
slovakia. Count Ciano’s visit to Albania has been viewed 
askance in Belgrade, and General Goering has been 
engaged in persuading the Jugoslav Premier of the 
excellence of Italo-German intentions. Significantly, 
however, Dr. Stoyadinovitch thought it better to postpone 
his visit to Rome, originally planned for April 30th. 


The Japanese Elections 


Having decided, a month ago, to “admonish” the 
Japanese Diet by dissolving it, General Hayashi, the 
Premier, is once more confronted, after the General 
Election, with a Diet in which he commands no more than 
40 votes out of 466. Another “lesson” has had to be 
administered. The Premier has announced that he has 
no intention of resigning, but expects members returned as 
opponents of the Government to “ assist the Administra- 
tion by correctly understanding the current situation.” 
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This, he declares, is grave, and calls in the first in- 
stance for “ Parliamentary reform ”—a euphemistic term 
presumably for rigging the electoral laws in such a way 
as to produce a Diet more palatable to the military oligarchy. 
In the new Diet the two traditional parties—the Seiyukai, 
or agrarian Conservatives and the Minseito, or industrial 
Liberals—still command between them over 350 votes. 
So long as their temporary alliance in opposition lasts, the 
Government can scarcely claim to be ruling in accordance 
with the will of Parliament. An interesting feature of the 
returns is the gain of 19 seats (37 against a previous 18) 
by the Shakai Taishuto, or Social Mass party, formed in 
1932. It is to be feared that the dawn of social-democracy 
in Japan is still distant, but the Social Mass programme— 
a blend of industrial nationalisation with State aid for 
peasant farming—is clearly gaining adherents. 


M. Blum and the Building Trades 


In France M. Blum and his Cabinet are being hard 
pressed by the Trade Unions with their demand for special 
measures to stimulate activity in the building industry. 
M. Blum is standing by his promise that there shall be a 
“ pause,” during which the Government will not resort 
further to the loan market. It is, however, impossible 
for him to meet the Trade Union claims with a mere 
negative ; for building activity does sorely need some sort 
of stimulus from the State, and recovery in industry 
generally is now hanging fire, even if there are not already 
signs of actual recession. In these circumstances, the 
Government has announced a Bill designed to increase 
building activity without running counter to the promised 
pause. Details have not yet been published ; but accord- 
ing to M. Spinasse, the Minister of National Economy, 
the Government means to set up a National Building 
Society, which will be authorised to raise capital by 
borrowing with the backing of a State guarantee. This 
body will make advances of capital to local and regional 
co-operative building societies, to which as much as 
go per cent. of the sums needed will be advanced by the 
national body. At the same time urban landlords are to 
be authorised to raise rents by not more than Io per 
cent., with the consent of the tenants, on condition of 
spending the increase on real improvements. 


Insurance for More Workers 


Gradually unemployment insurance is being extended 
to cover new classes of workers. Agricultural labour was 
brought in last year under a special scheme, and carly this 
year jobbing gardeners were included. Under the further 
extension just announced it is proposed to apply the Act 
to domestic workers employed in Government departments 
and institutions, and in clubs and societies not conducted 
for profit. This is obviously desirable ; it is absurd that 
a waiter employed in a proprietary club run for profit 
should be inside the Act and a waiter in a non-profit- 
making club outside. But the main body of domestic 
servants in private houses will remain uninsured, even 
when the new extension takes effect. There are difficulties 
in applying the insurance scheme to these workers ; but 
we doubt if they are any greater than those which have 
been overcome in other cases. The attractiveness of 


domestic employment would certainly be increased, and 
the unwillingness to transfer to it from other occupations 
reduced, if it were brought within the scope of insurance ; 


and we hope the Statutory Committee will go on before 
long to this further extension. That would leave outside 
the scope of the Act only permanent public servants and 
railway workers, persons with earnings over the income 
limit, and odds and ends; and it is reasonable to hope 
that in the near future the scheme may be made practically 
universal. 


A Charter for Lorry Drivers 


While the busmen in London and elsewhere are on 
strike for shorter hours or improved conditions, the 
committee which has been studying the position of the 
road transport workers engaged in the goods services has 
presented a report which should substantially improve their 
pay and conditions. This report recommends that the Min- 
ister of Labour shall be empowered to fix binding minimum 
conditions of employment for lorry and van drivers on 
vehicles holding A or B licences, and that the C licence 
drivers should be given similar protection either by means 
of a general regulation of conditions in retail trade, or 
by the establishment of a special Trade Board. Road 
licences should be made conditional on the observance 
of the wages and conditions prescribed by the Minister, 
and should be suspended or withdrawn in case of any 
infringement. It is undoubtedly in the interests of road 
safety that satisfactory conditions of work shall be estab- 
lished for drivers of goods vehicles; and it was amply 
proved before the Committee that in many cases conditions 
as they are now are very unsatisfactory indeed. In view 
of the growing size of road goods vehicles and the growth 
of speeding-up—which is found fully as much in this type 
of work as in the omnibus services—it is very necessary 
to secure some form of authoritative regulation which can 
be enforced on all firms alike. The lorry and van drivers 
are less well organised than the busmen, and less articu- 
late; but their grievances are no less. 


The Miners’ Dispute. 


Mr. Baldwin’s farewell appeal for industrial harmony 
has at least had the salutary result of reminding the public 
that a national mining stoppage over the trouble at 
Harworth is getting uncomfortably near. This week, a 
number of the Harworth strikers have been sentenced by 
the courts for offences arising out of the conflicts between 
them and the members of the Spencer Union who remain 
at work. The Spencer Union has issued a joint manifesto 
with the colliery owners against the proposed strike, 
maintaining the attitude that no recognition for bargaining 
purposes is to be given to the Nottinghamshire Miners’ 
Association—the county unit of the M.F.G.B. The 
Spencerites and the owners contend that it is imprac- 
ticable to recognise for bargaining purposes more than 
one Union in the coalfield, and that, as the Spencer Union 
is the recognised body for the existing agreement, this 
rules the N.M.A. out of court. But it does not appear 
that either the Spencerites or the owners are prepared to 
stand by the result of a free, secret ballot of the men. 
This, however, seems to be the obvious way out of the 
existing deadlock. If a national miners’ strike is allowed 
to occur, it may well be the signal for a number of move- 
ments in other trades. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 1\d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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GUERNICA AND 
OURSELVES 


Tue bombing of Guernica is the fulfilment in reality of 
a monstrous nightmare that the peacefu! citizen has 
hitherto refused to take seriously. For the man who can 
even remotely imagine what is involved in the systematic 
bombing of an unarmed city and the machine-gunning of 
its helpless inhabitants there is only one question left—is 
there any way of preventing this horror of war continuing 
and spreading until it destroys us all ? 

Of one thing we are certain. No good is done by 
pretending that it did not happen, that it was really the 
inhabitants who fired their own city or similar nonsense ; 
no good is done by pretending that such horrors will not 
be perpetrated, if once war breaks out, by every country, 
including our own. We are to-day manufacturing the 
aeroplanes and bombs which can be used as German 
and Italian aeroplanes and bombs are now being used 
in Spain. Nor is it any good to shirk the fact that Guernica 
is a rehearsal not only for Bilbao and Madrid, but also 
for Oxford and London. We are all awaiting the fate 
of the people of Bilbao ; our only notion of evading it is 
to equip ourselves, in Mr. Baldwin’s own phrase, to 
bomb the women and children of other countries more 
thoroughly and more quickly than they can bomb ours. 

Our Government still talks of a League policy, of 
international appeasement and of possible disarmament in 
the future. But they have ceased to hope or even to 
pretend to work for these objects. Yet they are not 
unattainable—on one condition. The condition is that 

the Powers which still desire peace hold together in 
_ Spain, form through joint work for peace a union which 
the Fascist Powers will respect and which their popula- 
tions may learn to envy. The chief obstacle to such a 
union is London, and the only way of changing British 
policy is for the British public to force a change of policy 
upon a Government which is by no means determinedly 
pro-Fascist, by no means unhumanitarian, but which will 
prefer, because of its divided sympathies and hesitating 
counsels, any vacillation to a straightforward denunciation 
of Fascist aggression and any alternative to the co-operation 
with other Powers necessary to stop that aggression. But 
it can be shamed into giving way when the facts are 
overwhelming and public opinion sufficiently roused. 

Take the recent history of British policy in Spain. 
Pressed for evidence that mines had really been laid in 
the harbour of Bilbao, Sir Samuel Hoare explained in 
the House of Commons on January 21st, that he relied 
on reports that had been received from officers command- 
ing British ships, on January 23rd, February 2nd and 25th 
and March 22nd. There had also been one report from 
a merchant vessel about a mine on April 13th. It seems 
curious, if the Government took these reports seriously, 
that they should wait until nearly the end of April before 
issuing any warning to British ships, and it is difficult 
not to connect this warning with General Franco’s 
demand two days earlier that we should recognise his 
blockade. As for the lonely mine reported on April 13th, 
it seems likely that it was the same “ dud” mine that a 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph found when he 
spent the day in a motor boat, searching for evidence that 
there was any risk for British merchant ships entering 


Bilbao. That the risk was negligible is now, in effect, 
admitted by the Government, for on the same day on which 
Sir Samuel Hoare gave the dates on which evidence of 
mining had been received, Dr. Burgin, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, reported that there had 
been 12 arrivals and 12 departures of British ships in 
February, 13 arrivals and 12 departures of British ships 
in March, and 14 arrivals and 8 departures of British 
ships between April 1st and 27th. That is to say that 
there has been no effective blockade; the proportion of 
ships arriving in Bilbao had actually been greater after 
Franco’s threat of a blockade. It is not surprising that 
after making these admissions the Government tone 
about the position of British ships carrying food to Bilbao 
was altered. Ships were no longer threatened; they 
were, in fact, guarded by the British navy up to the 
three-mile limit and were then effectively protected by 
the Basques’ own guns from shore. 

In exactly the same way the facts about Guernica and 
the implications that follow from them are forcing the 
Government to abandon an untenable position that there 
is no aggression in Spain, merely a war of “ rival factions 
in which we have no concern.” The appalling despatch 
in the Times, describing the destruction of Guernica from 
the air and the systematic slaughter of the civil population, 
was an eye-witness report, confirmed by other foreign 
correspondents on the spot. The Dean of the Catholic 
cathedral of Vallalodid, who witnessed this monstrous 
horror committed in the name of his Church, has set off 
to Rome to protest to the Pope in person. There is every 
indication that Guernica was destroyed by German 
aeroplanes, as a rehearsal for even larger bombardments 
in the future. A continuous stream of German aeroplanes 
is said to be arriving, flying high over French territory, 
and correspondents with unusual opportunities of knowing 
report that the Germans are likely to repeat the massacre 
of Guernica on an even larger scale in Bilbao and Madrid. 
We might have regarded the evidence for this supposition 
as inadequate, had we not the reports of Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s attitude at the Non-intervention Committee 
on Tuesday. He protested that it was outside the scope 
of the Committee’s legitimate activities to address to 
General Franco and the Spanish Government an appeal 
to abstain from the bombing of unarmed cities! He 
urged that it was sometimes necessary in war to bomb 
civilians. The impression created was that Germany was 
anxious not to be committed to condemnation of 
terrorist action, which she may be preparing in the near 
future. 

Faced with the prospect of the general bombing of 
civilian populations, Mr. Eden at first declared that Britain 
could not aid the evacuation of Basque citizens with- 
out the consent of both sides. But Mr. Eden does not 
desire to go down to history as the Foreign Secretary 
who refused the protection of the British Navy to children 
escaping from death, and though General Franco objected 
to the evacuation the British Government is, in fact, co- 
operating with the French Government, and is engaged in 
evacuating as many Basque children as possible. The 
British Navy has instructions to protect from General 
Franco’s piracy all ships, whatever flag they fly, which 
are carrying refugees from the Basque coast. 

Last week the business of policing the coast and frontiers 
of Spain officially began. We have no evidence yet of 
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its effectiveness, but correspondents report that the 
Portuguese-Spanish frontier, which is supposed to be 
watched by the British, is still regarded as the easiest 
route for Fascist intervention and that there seems no 
doubt that German planes are arriving in considerable 
numbers in Spain. There is no method by which planes 
flying at a height of 12,000 feet can be stopped from 
passing over French territory. But if there is a will to 
make non-intervention effective it should not be impossible 
to obtain reliable reports about the arrival of aero- 
planes in Spain, nor does anyone doubt that in the 
present circumstances a clearly defined stand by Britain, 
in conjunction with France, Russia and the smaller 
Powers, would be effective in stopping further German 
and Italian intervention. We have yet to meet any 
informed observer of the European situation who believes 
that Germany is prepared or desires to risk a war with 
England, France and Russia. The danger in Europe 
to-day is not of an immediate general war, but of another 
Fascist victory in Spain, as encouraging for an attack 
on Czechoslovakia as Abyssinia was for an attack on 
Spain. With the iamentable history of Abyssinia in their 
minds, the Fascist Powers are convinced that they can 
go on from day to day stringing the democratic Powers 
along on a thread of deceit. 

British policy is due to a confusion of policies and 
a division of counsel. Part of the Cabinet wants Franco 
to win and in practice it is aided by Mr. Baldwin, who, 
we believe, is only actuated by a desire to keep England 
out of a European conflict. It is a worthy ambition, but 
merely to increase our armaments while condoning every 
Fascist advance is not the way to achieve it. Indeed this 
is a policy which leads straight to a war in which we 
shall be involved and for which we are in fact preparing. 
On the other side Mr. Eden, whose intentions are as 
good as his capacity to make them effective is negligible, 
loses every battle until shame forces a change of policy. 
The result is an extraordinary vacillation—the comic 
and shamefaced acceptance of Fascist policies one day, 
an equally comic show of firmness on behalf of the British 
Empire the next day, and a half-hearted espousal of the 
cause of Spanish democracy the third day. The only 
positive policy is a prodigious expansion of arma- 
ments. 

But are we not, they ask, to guard London from the fate 
of Guernica? The answer is that London cannot be 
guarded by armaments, but that it can be guarded by 
a new policy in Spain. No amount of rearmament will 
save English towns, or the open towns of the enemy which 
we should bomb in return, from the fate of Guernica, 
unless we have the statesmanship to reconstruct the League 
as a union of non-aggressive Powers for mutual protection. 
We have an opportunity of rebuilding the League when 
Sefior Del Vayo raises the question of the Spanish war 
at Geneva at the Council meeting on May 24th. Co- 
operation against Fascist aggression in Spain could 
be made the beginning of a genuine league of peoples 
welded together in a common determination to prevent 
aggression and on the basis of that determination 


to remedy injustices. But what will be the use of 
Britain looking for allies in the world if she stands with 
hands folded, while Fascism turns Spain into a shambles, 
and, incidentally, occupies those strategic positions on 
which the security of England and France still depends ? 


LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT 


Lownpon busmen employed by a public corporation have 
struck for betier working conditions. Negotiations broke 
down not so much on the reasonableness or otherwise of the 
busmen’s claims, but because the Board contended it could 
not meet these claims without endangering its financial struc- 
ture. The capitalist argument for resisting the demands of 
labour applied in this instance of public ownership. Does 
that signify that the public corporation as a form of public 
ownership is a failure ? If so, has it failed because of inherent 
faults or because of changed economic conditions ? 
Unquestionably the L.P.T.B. as at present constituted has 
serious defects ; it is equally certain that increasing demands 
of the travelling public and the changing habits of Londoners, 
not foreseen at the time of the Board’s creation, are also 
responsible. When Herbert Morrison introduced the London 
Passenger Transport Bill in 1930, he proposed the creation of 
a public board to operate London passenger transport. The 
fundamental principle underlying the Bill was that such a 
public corporation should not be subject to day-to-day inter- 
ference by Parliament nor, on financial matters, to Treasury 
intervention. The objective was a public corporation com- 
bining maximum financial autonomy and independent adminis- 
tration with public accountability. It was hoped to achieve 
this by creating a financially self-supporting public board 
responsible for the payment of interest on its capital distri- 
tuted as compensation to shareholders of the acquired concerns. 
Compensation, roughly speaking, was fixed so as to maintain 
shareholders’ income at the level previously enjoyed. But 
they surrendered their voice in control; all that was left 
to them was the right to apply for the appointment of a 
receiver if the Board failed to meet its financial obligations. 
To retain public accountability, Mr. Morrison proposed 
that the Board should be appointed by the Minister of Trans- 
port. In this way the Minister would te answerable in 
Parliament for the policy of the Board, which would be 
responsible to him and through him to Parliament. 
Unfortunately, the Bill had not passed through all 
its stages when the Labour Government was succeeded by 


the National Government in 1931. That changed 
the manner of appointment of the Board in such a 
way as to remove the Minister of Transport from 


the Bill. The Board that resulted was neither publicly 
owned nor controlled by Parliament. The appointment of 
the Board was delegated to “ Appointing Trustees,” a queer 
collection of individuals unrelated in interest one to another, 
and conceivably quite ignorant of transport problems. The 
Appointing Trustees are the Chairman of the London County 
Council ; a representative of the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee ; the Chairman of the Committee 
of London Clearing Bankers ; the President of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of England and Wales; and the 
President of the Law Society. The L.P.T.B., instead of 
being responsible to a Minister and through him to Parliament, 
is thus an independent Board with direct responsibility to no 
one. The Appointing Trustees have no permanency; the 
individuals may and do change from year to year. There 
can be no responsibility to them, and even if there were they 
have no responsibility to any other body. This strange 
device altered completely the original conception of the body 
created to administer London transport. It made the Board 
responsible an autonomous body and not one subject to 
Government control. Mr. Frank Pick, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board, said soon after its creation : 

“The Minister of Transport has almost faded from the Act, and 
the Board is neither responsible to the Minister of Transport nor 
to the Railway Rates Tribunal. It may be responsible to Parliament, 
but Parliament must undo its work to re-establish its sovereignty . . . 
In the escape from capitalist control we have almost fallen into a 
dictatorship.” 

As far as its relations with Parliament are concerned, the 
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Board is in the same position as any statutory company. It 
must find its own sponsors to pilot its Private Bills through 
Parliament ; it gets no Minister’s assistance. Any questions 
to him are transmitted to the Board. 

It was significant when the present strike threatened, and 
only outside interference could bring the Board and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union together, that it was 
the Minister of Labour who intervened and not the Minister 
of Transport. In this instance of the London bus strike 
the removal of the control from Parliament is one of the main 
reasons for the Board’s failure. If the Minister of Transport 
had been responsible for the Board he would almost certainly 
have been subject to considerable questioning in Parliament 
concerning the working conditions of the busmen and of the 
progress of negotiations with them during the last 20 months. 
Any Minister responsible would have been unceasing in his 
efforts to avert a dispute with the employees of a public cor- 
poration, and had he failed his action would be challenged 
on the floor of the House and the matter thrashed out in 
debate. Up to the intervention of the Minister of Labour it 
had been the Board alone that dealt with the busmen, and 
from the published statement of the Board it can be deduced 
that the Board’s attitude has been little different from that 
of the normal board of directors. Lord Ashfield as Chairman 
and Mr. Frank Pick as Vice-Chairman of the L.P.T.B. can 
be little different from the same gentlemen who occupied 
similar offices in the employ of the combine. The demand 
that public corporations shall accept capitalist standards of 
efficiency may be justified with complete control over those re- 
sponsible for applying those standards, but without that control 
there is danger of the public monopoly having the consumer 
and the employees at its mercy. This experience raises the 
question whether the principle of employing the same con- 
trollers of an industry to run a public corporation after its 
transfer as before is necessarily wise. 

The difficult financial position in which the Board finds 
itself is a result both of the generous compensation which was 
meted out to shareholders and of changed conditions in the 
metropolis. Herbert Morrison was a member of a minority 
Government, and only through negotiation could terms of 
transfer be arranged. Attempts to impose through Parliament 
terms unacceptable to the combine would have endangered 
the Bill. Further, at the time of negotiation conditions were 
far more favourable to the operators of London transport 
than they have been since. Costs of operation have risen, 
particularly of fuel and materials, the number of private cars 
in London has very much increased, while the rise in the 
number of pedal bicycles has been phenomenal. This last 
is due in part to the high cost of travelling. In addition the 
decline in the population of central London and the increase 
in that of the outer ring have created the need for continual 
development outward. While the Board has the right to 
increase fares to meet its interest payments, high fares do not 
necessarily mean increased revenue. 

The Board’s interest burden is at a level to meet which 
income has not risen sufficiently. The savings from co- 
ordination have been absorbed by partial standardisation of 
working conditions. While the interest on the fixed interest 
stocks has been earned, the “ C” stock, which replaced the 
equity capital and totals more than £25,000,000, has as yet 
received only 4 per cent. The Act provided for a standard 
rate on this of 5} per cent. plus an additional } per cent. 
payable in certain circumstances. To allow for the period of 
transition this §} per cent. only became the standard rate for 
the Board’s year ending June 30th, 1936. If the standard 
rate is not paid at least once in three years the stockholders 
can apply to the Court for the appointment of a receiver. 
Payment of 5! per cent. must be made on account of the year 
ending June 30th, 1938, if this is to be avoided. It is this 
financial obligation which the Board maintains is among the 
reasons why no concessions can be made to the busmen. The 
Board estimates the cost of meeting the busmen’s demands at 
£650,000, or about 2} per cent. on the “C” stock. Last year 


the Board placed no less than £2,300,000 out of revenue to 
renewals reserve, and of this only £220,000 was spent during 
the year. The Board alone knows if so large an allocation 
was necessary, but it is likely that the Board’s intention was 
once in three years to make a smaller allocation to this reserve 
in order to pay the 5} per cent. dividend and avoid default. 
It is an accident that the provisions regarding the standard 
rate can be so interpreted as to operate in this way. At the 
time when the amount of compensation was decided upon it 
was believed that the standard rate would be paid regularly. 
As it has turned out this provision is governing the whole 
financial policy of the Board. 

If London Transport is yet to become a satisfactory experi- 
ment in public ownership, changes by act of Parliament are 
necessary. In the first place the responsibility of the Board 
to Parliament must be established. The Board should be 
made responsible to the Minister of Transport, who should be 
answerable in Parliament for matters of policy and principle. 

Secondly, the standard rate cannot be retained at 5} per 
cent. It cannot be earned if the obligations of the Board to 


its employees and to the travelling public are to be fulfilled. 


If by Act of Parliament the rate were arbitrarily reduced, stock- 
holders would consider that they had received unfair treatment ; 
nor would it be certain that any stated rate would always be 
earned. The alternative is for the rate to be reduced and 
its payment guaranteed by the Government. If the standard 
rate be reduced to 3 per cent. or 3} per cent. and guaranteed, 
the Board’s financial burden would be eased. In view of the 
lower rate the Government might never be called upon to 
implement its guarantee, but the financial obligations of the 
Board would be reduced and the stockholders’ income, while 
less, would be surer, and as far as market value of their stock 
was concerned they would probably be better off than to-day. 
The Board may welcome this opportunity of drawing attention 
to the impossibility of fulfilling the Act’s financial require- 
ments, and it may hope to compel Government action to 
relieve it of its heavy burden. 

The remaining lesson which the experience of the L.P.T.B. 
teaches is that the vital problem of how much compensation 
is to be given on the transfer of industry to public ownership 
has not yet been solved. If compensation is determined by 
past income, a burden of interest may be inherited which is too 
great for the public corporation to bear. Compensation must 
be no more than the corporation can bear, and where the 
payment of interest on its total capital would constitute too 
great a burden, there must be a Government guarantee. If 
this is not considered desirable, then, to allow for changing 
conditions, the lowest ranking stock should carry no fixed or 
standard rate but vary with earnings. One conclusion to be 
drawn from the present bus strike is that on the amount of 
compensation given may well turn the success or failure of a 
public corporation. ERNEST DAVIES 


A LONDON DIARY 


An observer coming, early in the week, across London from 
East to West, through streets surprisingly greyer from the 
absence of their red *buses, might have learned some useful 
lessons about street decoration. Between the Bank and Marble 
Arch the highest and the lowest points are touched. Only a 
very few loyalists seem to have grasped the basic principle of 
this sort of art, that it should be essentially ephemeral. If it 
is to be done at all, it is as a spontaneous outburst of loyal 
excitement ; it should seem to be the houses cheering: “ The 
air broke into a mist with bells. ... The church spires 
flamed, such flags they had!” The City, in Cornhill, Queen 
Victoria Street and Cheapside, has really caught this spirit. 
The scarlet and white, in big masses, set off by garlands and 
streamers, makes an arch from side to side as if the house- 
fronts were joining hands across the street. Nowhere else 
is anything like this effect achieved. The red and white are 
clearly the right colours for our London skies and architecture. 
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Wherever blue is much used, it darkens and overweights the 
colour pattern. Bond Street looks very elegant, with long 
Chinese banners in white. The gravest mistake is the 
ubiquitous use of what is called “ gold,” but is in fact a 
dirty yellow. Oxford Street starts at its east end with far 
too “ refaned ” a scheme of light blue-green and white ; the 
green so near grey that it does not “ tell,” as the change to 
scarlet and white further west emphasises. But absolute 
bed-rock is reached at Selfridge’s, which is a model of pre- 
tentious bad taste. The thing must have cost thousands of 
pounds to do; and it is spectacularly ugly and deforming. 
The building—itself not bad—is smothered with huge half- 
reliefs of gilt and silvered plaster, enormous gilt lions, swollen 
tassels, fussy and overdecorated hangings of every kind, all 
having an awful look of imitation permanence. One tenth of 
the cost, with one impulse of real taste, could have done justice 
to the commanding fagade, and adorned Oxford Street instead 
of deforming it. 
” * * 

Although the Edward VIII postage-stamps had two serious 
faults—the lettering and the “cameo”. finish of the neck, 
they were marvellously better than their George V pre- 
decessors. I rather feared that for the new reign we should 
be bustled back into dowdy fuss, but the new issues of the 
halfpenny, penny and twopence-halfpenny are the best stamps 
we have had since early Victorian days. They are designed 
by Mr. Eric Gill: the lettering is excellent, the spacing just, and 
the head itself, designed by Mr. Dulac, quite dignified. The 
three-halfpenny stamp, is less felicitous (but, luckily, also less 
permanent—it is a special Coronation model): the royal 
busts are too prosaically photographic, the crown is too large, 
and the general effect, like that of the new silver coins, is 
fussy and commonplace. The Post Office has also had a 
Coronation poster designed by Mr. Barnett Freedman, and 
this is refreshing, unconventional and lively. Why is the 
Post Office so much more wideawake than the Mint ? 

* * * 

May Day in London is often rather a feeble show ; this year 
both the “ unofficial” Popular Front demonstration on Saturday 
and the orthodox turn-out on Sunday were bigger and more 
lively than usual. The bus strike, Spain and the French 
Popular Front gave increased vitality. Friends who saw May 
Day in Paris tell me that it was a really terrific affair. Of 
course, it began with the advantage of being in effect an official 
holiday. Even the newspapers, which in Franve always 
appear every day of the year, were absent—except the Action 
Frangaise. The theatres were closed, and taxis and buses 
stopped at 8 p.m. The procession was the largest ever seen 
on May Day, and took about five hours, moving briskly, to 
pass. There were banners of previously unorganised workers ; 
the workers of Citroén, Renault and some aeroplane works, passed 
with banners for each shop. The weather was summer, with 
the chestnuts already in flower, and the processionists were 
very gay; the women in their best clothes, the men often 
carrying tiny children, and almost everyone wearing the lily 
of the valley, which is the traditional May mascot. Help for 
Spain, pensions for the old and work for the young were the 
most usual demands on the banners, but I noticed also a “‘ Vive 
Parmée de la Republique.” (The French Communists have 
become very patriotic.) Most of the demonstrators were 
certainly Communists, but they sang the Marseillaise (the 
equivalent in France of Rule Britannia) and there were tricolours 
as well as red flags. Léon Jouhaux, who for five years has 
been head of the C.G.T., spoke cautiously and effectively in 
an official manner recommending the Blum policy of “ pause.” 
But the startling thing was the violent moderation of the 
Communists. Renaud, the Communist secretary of the 
Parisian region, rose to a climax pledging the C.G.T. to the 
defence of the workers, the peasant, and—in loudest ringing 


tones—“ le petit rentier.” 
* 7 * 


The bombing of Guernica has had a great effect on British 
opinion. 


Pro-Franco feeling in the House of Commons 


scarcely raises its head and support is coming from all sides 
for the Basques. The ‘National Joint Committee for Spanish 
Relief at once sent out Leah Manning to Bilbao and Edith Pye 
went out for the Society of Friends. The Salvation Army is 
co-operating and people everywhere are offering hospitality 
to Basque children. I understand that 4,000 are to come to 
England ; they will first be looked after near Southampton 
and then housed in hostels in various parts of England. The 
evacuation of the civilian population from Madrid has already 
been going on for several months. G. T. Garratt, whose 
name is familiar to readers of this paper, has been largely 
responsible for this job. Sir George and Lady Young are 
organising relief in the Almeria district. What puzzles me is 
that the Peace Pledge Union takes no official part in a 
movement which unites Liberals and orthodox Labour with 
the whole Left and peace movement, and which includes 
humanitarians of every or no political party. Here, I should 
have thought, was a great opportunity for a group with a 
message to show that it can, like the Quakers, serve society 
by “ non-violence.” The Society of Friends has a unique and 
wonderful reputation in every part of the world just because 
its established custom has for generations been to go at once and 
do things that are wanted at personal risk and at the risk, tco, 
of misunderstanding. If it had just stood for non-resistance 
in time of war, who would have even bothered about it? Its 
influence in war has come from its work in peace. If the 
Peace Pledge Union merely stands for disciplined non-violent 
resistance in war time it will quickly fizzle out. The question 
is whether it can do anything before war comes. When the 
bombs are falling the difference between a man who is standing 
with his hands folded and one who is gesticulating with a 
rifle will scarcely be noticeable. 
* * * 

Arthur Koestler, News-Chronicle correspondent at Malaga, 
who was imprisoned by Franco, has now been seen in gaol at 
Seville by the British Consul and is reported to be in good 
health. It is something to know that he is alive. But he has 
been in prison for three months ; he has not been charged with 
any offence and all inquiries are met with a bland statement 
that his case is sub judice. There is no information about 
what charge, if any, i$ to be brought against him. The organised 
journalists of the world have made their protests and been 
ignored. General Franco is at least logical. Completely 
oblivious to such civilised standards of conduct as have been 
built up in the past, he makes no distinction between killing 
civilians and killing combatants, and regards the correspondent 
of any newspaper which is not pro-Fascist as an cnemy to be 
treated as the military command thinks fit. 

* * * 

I doubt if modern history can show an odder controvetsy 
than the row now going on between Der Stiirmer and Siegrune, 
the militant organ of the “ new German faith.” (The whole 
story is told in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, one of the most useful 
sources of information about Germany.) Both papers are 
insanely anti-semitic, but they quarrel about Christianity, 
which is described in a special number of Der Stiirmer as an 
anti-semitic world movement of heroic proportions. The 
Crucifixion, according to Der Stiirmer, was the first “ ritual 
murder.” Siegrune replied, also in a special number, urging 
that Der Stiirmer had forgotten St. Paul and got Jesus Christ all 
wrong. It referred to his “ various adventures ”’ in the years 
when he was “sowing his wild oats,” and deduces his 
“ Jewish cowardice” from the fact that our first knowledge 
of him shows him escaping from possible danger. Siegrunc 
went on to explain the Sermon on the Mount as a 
series of confused maxims designed to upset the minds of 
simple people—they uprooted the disciples from their proper 
job of fishing and seduced an official from his post. At the 
marriage at Cana Christ spoke to his mother with an insolence 
that “ German youth will do well not to make their model.” 
He “ coarsely offended the majesty of death” and threw the 
money-changers out of the temple in a way after the manner 
of a “ Bolshevik mob” in a church. This remarkable issue 
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of the Siegrune carries a picture of Ludendorff, in uniform, 
with the caption “ This man too fights against Pharisees 
and theologians among his own people, unacknowledged, 
blasphemed and dispised.” I am not sure whether that is a 
hit at Christ or Hitler. But clearly a ruling is needed from 
the Fiihrer. Is Jesus to be regarded as a sub-human Jew or 
was he an Aryan foully murdered by the Jews ? 


* * * 


Awed and blushing painfully (I think I must have been, but 
fortunately there was no one there to notice) I walked under 
the awning into Burlington House and found myself among 
the Great Minds at the Royal Society Conversazione. This, 
I said to myself, is the mightiest of Institutions; it has 
revolutionised the world and yet how eminently respectable it 
remains! I am shaking hands with Professor A., Sir William 
Blank and Dr. X . . . household names everywhere . . . Great 
Minds unbending to drink coffee or claret cup, to eat sugar cake 
while they discuss magnetic fields, the structure of the crystal, 
the habits of the spiny ant-eater. “ Don’t you think,” says a 
gentle voice at my shoulder, “ that everyone here would be 
better dead?” I am fairly staggered. “ Better if the Royal 
Society had discovered nothing these 250 years?” “ Yes,” 
says my friend, “ I think if they had stopped at steam, society 
might have absorbed their discoveries, but electrons, the 
internal combustion engine, high explosives and aeroplanes . . . 
no!” “ But,” I said, “ have these great minds no feeling of 
responsibility for the application of their discoveries ? What 
are their politics ?” “‘ Most of them,” he said, “ are Liberals, 
mildly to the Left; they believe in progress and all that ; 
but they think changes in society ought to take place slowly, 
if they are to benefit mankind.” ‘Take place slowly! They are 
not in favour of sudden change, these revolutionaries who 
turn grass and forests into steam hammers and silk stockings 
in a decade ; who put a girdle round the earth in a trice, who 
uproot society, build it towering up to heaven and wipe it out 
in a night. .. Not for sudden change these revolutionaries 
whose achievements make the activities of Napoleon and Lenin 
look like the marshalling of tea leaves at the bottom of a cup! 


* * * 


If you have the sense to wander into the London Gallery, 
28 Cork Street, W.1, to see the exhibition of Low’s drawings 
you wiil notice, if you have any eye, that he is a superb artist as 
well as the greatest political cartoonist of our age. As it is 
always wise to flatter the great, I made some remark on these 
lines to Low himself at the “ private view.” Coyly his eyes 
sought the ground. “ Yes,” he said, “ that’s a good line. Don’t 
make too much of my political complexion.” Low wants to 
be loved for himself alone. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to M.R. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


The Royal Academy is justly esteemed as the ultimate court of 
aesthetic appeal.—Lord Macmillan at Royal Academy banquet 
reported in the Times. 


In my home town, and possibly in yours, the Coronation was 
celebrated by a grand balloon ascent. We were also going to roast 
an ox whole in the market place; but nobody knew exactly how to do 
it. It was a year [1911] that nobody who lived in it and was old enough 
to see and hear will ever forget. It was the, year of Teddy Bears, of 
Diabolo, of the first Ping Pong craze. 

Everything that sticks in the memory from the pre-war era seems 
to have happened just then.—H. W. Seaman on Coronation Year r911 
in the Suuday Chronicle. 


In a reference to the mutual obligations of the art of painting and 
the art of war, Sir Cyril said that the problem of camouflage could be 
solved only by the artist.—Extract from report of Sir Cyril Newall’s 
speech at the R.A. Banquet, in the Observer. 


The Mayor [of Maidstone] appealed to the members of the Council 
to teke the celebrations to heart, he also asked the members and their 
wives to have tea with the old people. “I cannot imagine anything 
to make the old people more happy,” he said, “ than for the members 
of the Council and their wives to take tea with them.”—Kent 
Messenger. 


Mr. R. Armstrong, replying to the toast, said there was proof that 
the hunt was not out to kill in the fact that although through the bad 
weather there had been only 36 meets there had been only 24 hares 
killed in a season in which hares were particularly plentiful.— Yorkshire 
Post. 


King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, as Prince and Princess of 
Wales, planted trees which have flourished. King George V, Queen 
Mary and the Princess Royal each planted trees now of sturdy growth. 
But not so Edward, Prince of Wales. His tree, planted twenty-six 
years ago, has only grown 6ft. and is sickly. This is regarded as of 
ill-omen to-day.—Sunday Pictorial. 


Public conveniences erected in the Abbey for Coronation Day 
reflect neatly the quaint distinctions of British social life. Those for 
the male sex will be marked: Peers, Gentlemen, Men; while others 
will be labelled: Peeresses, Ladies, Women.—Daily Mirror. 


Our national life is standing on broken moral laws. How long 
will it stand? We can eliminate the tobacco canker by wise teach- 
ing. If we fail, our national prestige will go and life will become 
intolerable.—Letter in Glasgew Bulletin. 


COOKS AND CALORIES 


[FROM A SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENT] 


Wuen the Advisory Committee on Nutrition was appointed 
in May, 1935, its members determined to find the answer to 
three questions: “ (1) Is there sufficient food produced in 
or imported mto the country to ensure for everyone a dict 
in conformity with the principles of modern knowledge ? 
(2) Are the diets of different sections of the population adequate 
in every respect in the light of recent advances in the knowledge 
of nutrition? (3) Is the state of nutrition of every section 
as good as it could be made by the application of modern 
knowledge ?” In the first report, which that Committee has 
now published, the answer they give to each of these three 
questions is an emphatic “ No.” 

To state the problem more crudely: although statistics in 
this matter are difficult to estimate with accuracy, and we 
therefore give these figures with due caution, it certainly does 
seem to be true that 50 per cent. of the population of these 
islands does not have the optimum diet (i.e., the diet which 
brings the structure and functions of the body to a point 
beyond which they cannot be improved by more food); and 
that 10 per cent. of the population is actually physiologically 
underfed. 

These appalling facts are generally accepted, if not with 
equanimity, at least with resignation, as an inevitable result 
of economic conditions. The present state of things in this 
country is such, it is presumed, that the wages of 50 per cent. 
of the people simply are not sufficient to allow them to buy 
all the food they need, even though some of them (the lowest 
of the six income groups into which Sir J. Orr, in his book, 
Food and Income, divides the nation) already spend 80 per 
cent. of their earnings on food alone. But a glance at other 
countries less prosperous than our own suggests that this cannot 
be the whole explanation. The prosperity not only of Italy 
and Germany, but of France, too, is much lower than that of 
England. Yet anyone who travels in these countries even in 
these days of hardship cannot but be aware of the fact that 
even the peasants and the smallest wage-earners do as a whole 
look better nourished than the population not so much of our 
villages or even of our depressed areas, but of our urban 
districts. 

It seems to follow that the reason for the existing 
state of things in England is not entirely that the lesser-paid 
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members of the community have not sufficient to nourish 
themselves adequately (though, of course, it would be absurd 
to deny that poverty is the principal cause of the prevalent mal- 
nutrition), but that a very large proportion of the housewives 
of England seem to lack two vital kinds of knowledge which 
appear to be instinctive with other Europeans. In the first 
place, in spite of recent efforts at education of this sort 
(instruction in these matters is given at most Child Welfare 
centres), they still have only the most rudimentary ideas of 
food values and buy food without the least idea of what it 
represents in nutrition. And in the second, when they have 
bought it, they either are too lazy or do not know how to 
cook it in such a way as to extract the maximum value from it. 
This criticism, it may be said in passing, does not as a rule 
apply to the wives of those members of the community whose 
lot at present is the hardest. In the families of miners, of 
agricultural labourers and of many humble villagers, the 
wife, with something like 2s. 11}d. per head per weck to 
spend on food and the most inadequate of cooking equipment 
at her command, often manages, by using her wits and 
sticking continually to her job, to raise superb specimens of 
humanity. The women who are much more to blame for 
the present state of affairs are the urban wives whose cir- 
cumstances are slightly better and who, having as a rule fewer 
children and a larger income, seem to have cast off their 
domestic virtues with their responsibilities. 

To begin with the question of food values. It is still a 
fixed idea in England (though not perhaps in Scotland) that 
no one can be really properly fed without meat and eggs, 
but especially meat. Such a belief is all very well for those 
who can afford these commodities, but for those who cannot— 
and they are many—it merely means that they resign themselves 
to never having the only things they think can nourish them, 
or else do without other vital mecessities so as to save up for 
an occasional outburst of extravagance upon these two items. 
But if they could be informed, in simple terms, that these 
foods have actually less caloric value than many that are 
cheaper, a big step would surely already have been taken 
towards seeing that all classes of the community know how to 
procure a diet that is adequate to their needs and yet within 
their means. For instance, it is commonly accepted that a 
workman needs 3,500 calories a day. Socially the problem is 
whether those calories are to be made up from expensive or 
inexpensive foodstuffs. Fats have by far the greatest quantity 
of calories for their weight, but are only used to make up the 
deficiencies of calories in proteins and starches. The lowest 
paid members of the community live on vegetable fats, the 
highest on animal fats. To give an idea of the comparative 
value of calories and prices—Proteins : a. pennyworth of 
beef means 133 calories ; Starches : a pennyworth of porridge 
and milk means 150 calories. The man who has had a 
pennyworth of porridge and milk not only feels, but is, better 
filled than he who has eaten a pennyworth of beef. 

A great deal still remains to be done, too, in persuading the 
lower-paid members of the community of the value that lies 
in fruit and vegetables. The latter certainly are still often too 
dear to be accessible, but fruit is not, as a glance at the prices 
on the innumerable stalls and barrows in the poorer quarters 
of our cities is enough to prove. Yet it appears still to be 
regarded, at least in these quarters, rather as a pleasant extra 
that can only sometimes be afforded, than as in itself a 
necessary, health-and-strength giving part of daily food. 
Then there is milk, too. In spite of the Government’s 
insistence upon its importance and all the efforts which have 
recently been made to popularise it, not only among children, 
but among adults too, the average consumption of it remains 
well below one pint a day per head of the population. But 
this is a question which brings us to the second matter to 
which we attributed malnutrition—the widespread ignorance 
and laziness about cooking. 

Milk, for instance, is taken only in tea, coffee, or 
such drinks, in milk puddings or recently as a disgusting, to 
my mind, neat drink in one of those spotless Milk Bars that 


now adorn our streets. The idea that it can be used in, say, 
soups, simply does not occur to most women, and should be 
inculcated forthwith. Milk should be used instead of stock. 
In many small homes only tinned soups are eaten because 
there is no stock-pot and it is simply not known that milk 
can and should be used instead. In my medical practice 
I find the greatest difficulty in conveying the knowledge that 
the lightest and most nourishing soup can best be made with, 
say, some flour, of any sort, dissolved with cold water, and 
cooked with milk. And this is true also of all the soups that 
are generally made with stock, or where milk could be used 
mixed in equal parts with stock. If this simple piece of 
knowledge were to be drilled into the people, and the habit 
of eating such soups were formed, the milk consumption of 
the country would double itself in six months. 

And while we are speaking of stock why not introduce here 
the French national dish of pot au feu, which Henri IV desired 
to smell in every house throughout his kingdom. There is 
no more thrifty way of using a piece of meat with the trim- 
mings of bone and fat that are sold with it. Many people 
think that the Irish stew or the Lancashire hot-pot is a British 
variant of pot au feu and just as good. But this misapprehension 
is symptomatic both of our ignorance of cooking and of our 
lack of thrift. Because the Irish stew is not an altogether 
satisfactory dish compared with the pot au feu, where you have 
(1) perfect clear bouillon which, when !eft to cool down, 
becomes a jelly and can be eaten as such, or heated up again ; 
(2) vegetables such as potatoes and carrots which have kept 
their shape and colour ; and (3) a piece of meat which remains 
appetising even when cold. This is really of all dishes the 
most economical known, all the more as it needs only a very 
small fireplace and a minimum of fuel. 

Much of its virtue, of course, comes from the fact that it is 
cooked slowly. But the value of slow cooking in general is 
again a matter which many Englishwomen fail to recognise. 
Admittedly, when the mother of the family has herself to go 
out and work it is impossible for her to do otherwise than 
prepare hasty meals. Admittedly, too, great numbers of 
women are obliged to cook hastily because all they have is a 
share ‘of a gas-ring, or, if they have the equipment, because 
the present cost of gas forces them to use as little as possible. 
But very often it is the woman who has more time for cooking 
and can afford to do it properly who is also the laziest and the 
one who won’t be bothered. Little work and quick results are 
what is aimed at. For instance, the other day I asked my barber, 
who has an apparently flourishing business, the kind of things 
he normally has for his evening meal. ‘ Oh,” he said, “ my 
wife, she doesn’t believe in spending a lot of time cooking. 
So she just waits till she sees me turning the corner of the 
road, and then pops the frying-pan on the fire with some bacon 
and tomatoes, or sausages, or perhaps a bit of fish in it, and 
by the time I get in and take my things off, the meal’s ready.” 
No doubt it is, and very tasty, too. The barber and his 
wife both enjoy it, while remaining cheerfully unaware that 
this rapid cooking at a high temperature has so altered the 
fat molecules as to make them work as acid agents inside the 
body. And so when, perhaps a little later that same evening, 
they experience the discomforts of indigestion, they “ can’t 
understand it.” Nor can they, and thousands like them, 
understand why, after such a good supper, they have a ravenous 
appetite at breakfast-time—an appetite which, for the most 
part, is stayed with another meal of exactly the same kind. 
A meal just as simple in its ingredients, but cooked slowly and 
carefully as probably it would be in most French homes, 
would have prevented both these after effects. 

I suggest then that in addition to a campaign for 
raising wages we also need a national campaign to 
provide instruction in these relatively simple matters, 
which yet would have such far-reaching results. The 
Government has already shown its anxiety for the physical 
welfare of the people by appointing the National Advisory 
Council, composed chiefly of athletes, to consider means of 
developing the physique of the nation by games and exercises. 
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To appoint another body to take measures in these domestic 
matters would be no more than common sense, since no amount 
of physical training will in the long run be any good if the 
people remain undernourished. But if, with the appalling 
expenditure that already faces the nation, such an additional 
burden should be too great, might not a private fund be 
inaugurated to meet this need? There was a ready and 
generous response to the George V Jubilee Fund to provide 
playing fields for the youth of the nation. It is difficult to 
believe that there would not be an equally quick response to 
a fund, which might well be called the Queen Mary Fund, 
whose ultimate object would be to ensure that the bodies of 
those who are to use the playing fields shall not be victims of 
that malnutrition which is at present a national disgrace. 


MR. 


Ir was like revisiting a genteel and halcyon world to read the 
Times reports of the first cricket matches of the season. Cricket 
itself, whatever its origin may have been, is the leisurely game 
of a leisurely age ; but it was not this that made me feel, as 
I read the Times, as if I were living in a sunnier generation. 
What charmed me into this illusion was the use of the prefix 
“ Mr.” before the name of every amateur player. The pro- 
fessional player was referred to, like a Continental dictator, 
by his plain surname, but the amateur was never left without 
the decoration of gentility. Thus: “ Mr. Buckston’s next 
ball brought about Paynter’s downfall,” “ Mr. Stephenson 
and Bowes began the bowling,” “ Mr. Wyatt was caught at 
second slip, and Mr. Robins was caught at the wicket—two 
wickets wel! deserved. So in the last half-hour there was 
Edrich and Mr. Aird still there with every chance of Yorkshire 
starting their season with a defeat.” 

All this Mistering has for me a gleam of old-world charm. It 
is so exquisitely out of touch with modern life—as much out of 
touch with modern life almost as a Dresden shepherdess. This 
gay insouciant figure of the gentleman mixing freely with the 
boys of the proletariat belongs to a Utopia of leisure—leisure, 
if not for all, at least for a great number of beautifully dressed 
people. The very name of one of the big matches of the 
season—‘ Gentlemen versus Players ”—calls up before the 
imagination the same vanished Utopia. It is a name with 
which many people quarrel in these democratic days on the 
ground that it is an insult to the Players. To me it seems to 
reflect still more unfavourably on the Gentlemen, since, while 
it does justice to their superior social status, it casts a slur 
on the quality of their cricket. If a Player is no gentleman, it 
makes it equally clear that a Gentleman is no player. Injustice, 
therefore, seems to cancel injustice out; and I see no good 
reason for abolishing a name that is so attractive a historical 
survival. How ingloriously flat “Amateurs versus Pro- 
fessionals ” would seem in comparison ! 

There is no doubt, however, that many people nowadays 
are profoundly—or shallowly—outraged by the distinctions 
that are still preserved between the amateur and the profes- 
sional. I know a man who, when he goes to Lord’s and sees 
Hendren and company coming out of one gate of the pavilion 
and Mr. Robins and company coming out of another, 
invariably grinds his teeth and mutters, “ Oh, for another 
Cromwell!” or “I’m not a Communist, but what we need 
is a Stalin to clean up English cricket.” This, I confess, seems 
to me to be making a mountain out of a molehill. I am sure 
that the separation of the amateurs and professionals in different 
dressing-rooms was originally as much: to the taste of the 
professionals as of the amateurs. In class-conscious—even 
caste-conscious—days they were more at their ease among 
themselves, and were free from any painful sense of inferiority 
in having to go to the wicket through one gate rather than 
another. Possibly, to-day, when everybody, from the head 


of the aristocracy to the last hair on the tip of the tail of the 
proletariat, is endowed with a radio-active inferiority complex, 
things are different. Manners and customs, too, have been to a 


considerable extent democratised, and the gulf between a 
Gentleman and a Player is disappearing. Cricket, no doubt, 
is the most conservative of games, but even cricket will wake up 
some day and realise that this is the twentieth century. And 
then, without the intervention of a Cromwell or a Stalin, the 
Hendrens and the Mr. Robinses will stream out on to the green 
field at Lord’s through the same central gate. 

Even the “ Mr.” is pretty sure to go. Every distinction 
will go except the initials that are prefixed to the amateur’s 
name in the list of players. A newspaper attempted to abolish 
even this distinction a few years ago on the ground that it was 
a relic of snobbery; but it wisely reverted to the common 
custom. To give an amateur his initials is not to emphasise 
his social superiority: it is merely a method of communi- 
cating to the public the fact that he is an amateur. I 
myself cannot help feeling interested when I am told that 
a famous Australian cricketer makes his living as an undertaker 
or that a well-known English amateur is a wine-merchant. 
There is no snobbery in the love of minute detail about people 
whose work or play we admire. It is a mark of snobbery, on 
the other hand, to be always on the look-out for snobbery 
where no snobbery is intended. 

As for “ Mr.,” it is on its last legs, and, apart from cricket, 
I am sorry for this. If you compare the journalism of to-day 
with journalism at the end of last century you will be 
astonished at the extent to which the old formal “ Mistering ” 
of public and eminent men has declined. I cannot myself 
get used to this. I am too much of a Victorian to refer in 
print to Mr. Shaw as Shaw, or to Mr. Wells as Wells. This 
seems to me to be halfway along the road to calling them by 
their Christian names. Manners change so rapidly, indeed, 
that it would not be at all surprising to see a newspaper 
nowadays referring to Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain as 
Stanley and Neville, or even as Stan. and Nev. There has 
been such an eruption of Christian names and surnames 
in recent years as has not been known since the prefix “ Mr.” 
was invented. People find themselves addressed by their 
Christian names by other people whose names they do not 
know and whom they do not even know by sight. This is 
probably a symptom of a vague general friendliness in the 
social atmosphere, in which all men, if not brothers, are at 
least cousins. This is pleasant enough, but I am half a ritualist 
and I like a slight flavouring of formality, especially in print. 

I used to think my grey-bearded English professor was 
going to extremes when in his lectures he invariably spoke of 
Addison as “ Mr. Addison” and of Jane Austen as “ Miss 
Austen.” “ Mr.,” at least, seems suited only to the living, 
though Mrs. Siddons and Miss Mitford still retain similar 
prefixes among the democracy of the dead. It would be 
incongruous for a lecturer to speak of “ Mr. Keats ” or “ Mr. 
Shelley,” and it would be barbarous to speak of “ Mr. 
Shakespeare.” Yet Addison, living in the formal age of Queen 
Anne, seems not unsuited by his “ Mr.,” just as Jane Austen’s 
residence in Bath seems to entitle her to her “ Miss.” On 
the whole, however, I think the immortals do not gain by 
these social prefixes. We do not express our respect for 
Apollo by calling him Mr. Apollo or for Aphrodite by 
calling her Miss (or Mrs.) Aphrodite. 

It may, indeed, be a token of respect even to the living to 
call them by their names without a prefix. Mussolini seems 
a greater man than Signor Mussolini, and Hitler than Herr 
Hitler. There is a suggestion in the use of their bare 
unadorned names that they are already immortals of the 
company of Zeus. How trivial “ Heil, Herr Hitler!” would 
sound in comparison with “ Heil, Hitler!” It would remind 
every one who said it or heard it that Herr Hitler was not a 
god but a mere man. The English “ Mr.” and the French 
“ Monsieur” have done much to prevent the idolatry of 
statesmen. I doubt whether it is possible to have a dictator 
who is called “ Mr.” I should regard it as a sign of the growth 
of democracy in Russia if Stalin insisted on being henceforth 
known as Mr. Stalin. 

Consider, for a moment, the long list of the tyrants of the 
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past and the present, and I shall be surprised if you find a 
“ Mr.” among them. There were no “ Mr.s ” in Asia, and, 
unless a scholar contradicts me, I shall continue to believe 
that in the ancient Greek world the word “ Mr.” was unknown. 
And what a seed-bed of tyranny those regions of the earth 
were, since there was nothing to remind the Mr.-less man 
that, like his fellows, he was a mere member of a class and an 
equal among equals. I am not contending that with the 
spread of “ Mr.” and “ Monsieur” the world immediately 
blossomed into democracy. I do contend, however, that, 
ever since the use of those colourless prefixes became general, 
the world has steadily become more democratic. The original 
“ Master” may have contained a suggestion of despotism, 
but the taint was removed when, with a sound instinct, men 
changed the “a” into a narrow “i” and abbreviated the 
word to the finely non-committal “ Mr.” 

Hence, for the sake of democracy, I hope that in future we 
shall have fewer Shaws and Wellses and Baldwins and 
Chamberlains and more Misters. It is a mistake to deify 
these men while they are still alive. Low is the only living 
great man who can be safely allowed to be known by his 
surname. Low, and, perhaps, cricketers and footballers, for 
cricketers and footballers, though they may become idols, 
have never yet been known to aim at a despotism. But 
statesmen are different: surnames go to their heads. Let us, 
therefore, keep on Mistering them in print and on the platform. 
Otherwise we may wake up one morning to find ourselves 
compelled to raise our arms in salute to each other when we 
meet in the street and to greet each other with the slogan, 
“ Hail, Hore-Belisha ! ” St 


PAJAROS NEGROS* 


A hideous week in Spain has involved the complete destruction of 
Guernica . . . little doubt remains that it was the exclusive work 
of German aeroplanes and bombers.—Observer, May 2nd. 


Brack birds over Guernica roaring and wheeling, 
fighters and bombers hawking and swooping in chase 
over the tottering churches, the farmsteads, the reeling 
houses and market-place, 


filling the eyes with the image of terror, and filling 

the ears with the screams of the buried under the walls, 

droning and drumming, soaring and zooming, renéing and 
killing 

glutted as darkness falls. 


Leaving the place of their feasting blackened and burning, 
leaving the ruins for omen, the dead for a sign, 
blackbirds voided of death to their eyries returning 
honoured over the Rhine. 


Who shall avenge Guernica? None will avenge her, 

It is not the blood of our children that cries from the 
ground. 

Death has no summons to call from the sky the revenger, 

the murdered make no sound. 


Over our shifts and surrenders, connivance unending, 
hover the smoke and the reek of that smouldering pyre, 
We will remember Guernica when black birds descending 
Our cities set on fire. SAGITTARIUS 


* Pajaros negros (black birds), the current Spanish phrase for the 
great Junker bombers. (Times, April 30th.) 
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Correspondence 


GUERNICA 


Sir,—On February 18th Mr. Baldwin’s lips broke their seal. 
“ Under any system of collective security,’ he said, “ this country 
will be the first to stand the racket in the air, provided that the 
country against whom collective security was engaged was within 
a radius from which she could bomb us.” Sir Thomas Inskip 
also, on April 23rd at Barrow, warned us that “it is obviously 
upon England, considered geographically, that any impact of 
invasion would first and chiefly fall.” 

It is amazing that those two statements have gone almost 
unnoticed in England. Surely they are key statements. They 
show up the main reason why British foreign policy still staggers 
backwards from dangerous betrayal to dangerous betrayal, and 
what will have to be done before that retreat can be stopped. 

The fate of Guernica has made plain what “ to stand the racket 
in the air”’ at present means. The Jimes’ special correspondent 
in Bilbao tells us how— 

The whole town of 7,000 inhabitants, plus 3,000 refugees, was 
slowly and systematically pounded to pieces. -Over a radius of 
five miles round a detail of the raiders’ technique was to bomb separate 
caserios or farm-houses. . . . All the villages around were bombed. . . . 

Guernica was not a military objective. A factory producing war 
material lay outside the town and was untouched. . . . The town 
lay far behind the lines. . . . Monday [the day of the raid] was the 
customary market-day in Guernica for the country round. . 

But why should Great Britain be “the first’? to stand the 
racket in the air? Because Great Britain is to air attack not only 
vulnerable but far more vulnerable than any near-by Great Power. 
If it came to an exchange of bombs, the bombers of more than 
one near-by Great Power would have—from frontier aerodrome 
to objective—much less far to go than ours, so that they could 
raid us more often in a given time, carrying less petrol and more 
bombs, and we should get less warning of their coming. We 
are also dependent largely on imported food, all our ports and their 
approaches being within range of air attack from more than one 
near-by Great Power; and no country in Europe presents a 
target like London. 

What does this mean? Surely that, unless and until Great 
Britain’s vulnerability is so reduced as to offer little or no chance 
of a quick decisive victory to a ruthless attack from the air, no 
real resistance to Fascist aggression, no system of collective peace, 
will be possible, and to attempt it may even increase the danger 
of war. For a desperate and militarised nation, noticing that one 
of the main members of the anti-aggression front is so peculiarly 
vulnerable as to offer it a chance of a quick victory, may well 
seize that chance, hoping that the other members will not risk 
letting loose the incalculable forces of modern warfare upon their 
own people for the sake of an ally now worthless. (They might 
even be induced to share in the spoils.) And because of this 
danger, Great Britain’s contribution to collective security of any 
kind cannot be made reliable—even by a Labour Government— 
until Great Britain’s vulnerability has been decisively diminished. 

The practical conclusion is clear and urgent. Our first job is 
so to reduce this country’s vulnerability as to deprive any country 
of all or nearly all chance of winning a quick victory by a sudden 
ruthless attack on this country. How? By the policy of mainly 
non-menacing defence Instead of concentrating, as at present, 
on a competition in counter-menaces, Great Britain must con- 
centrate her £1,500,000,000 mainly on those measures which will 
reduce her own vulnerability without menacing other countries. 
These measures will have to include the storage of at least a year’s 
supply of essential foodstuffs in small stores dispersed throughout 
the country, up-to-date anti-aircraft batteries and plenty of them, 
the duplication and protection of the essential services, and 
measures to divert research on to non-menacing methods of 
reducing vulnerability. 

To some people this policy will appear at first sight hopelessly 
inadequate. But consider again Guernica. According to the 
eye-witness’s account in the 7imes, 

The rhythm of this bombing of an open town was . a logical 
one: first, hand-grenades and heavy bombs to stampede the popula- 
tion, then machine-gunning to drive them below, next heavy and 
incendiary bombs to wreck the houses and burn them on top of their 
victims. 

Clearly, if there were only anti-aircraft batteries in fair quantities, 
this systematic destruction and massacre of a whole city would 
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be quite impossible. Of course the only hope of complete immunity 
from air attack is the internationalisation of air power. But the 
policy of mainly non-menacing defences here proposed can 
diminish the danger of war from the air substantially—in two 
ways. First, by greatly reducing the number of. bombers that 
could get through (this will not only save lives directly but have a 
deterrent effect, less upon attacking airmen than upon General 
Staffs, to whom their aircraft and trained airmen must be precious 
and slow to replace). Secondly, by preventing the results of an 
air attack from involving hundreds of thousands of people in places 
not directly hit by bombs. In these ways Great Britain, though 
she will still be comparatively vulnerable, can soon cease to be 
temptingly vulnerable. Although we cannot alter geography, we 
can reduce this country’s vulnerability enough to deprive any 
would-be aggressor of any reasonable chance of a quick victory 
over us. That will make an attack on Great Britain unlikely ; 
and it is the essential condition of Labour’s foreign policy. 

Without this change to a policy of mainly non-menacing defence, 
our £1,500,000,000 will be worse than wasted. For, besides that 
collective security will be impossible, we shall not even get the 
best national defence that is still possible. How could Great 
Britain, a country now exceptionally vulnerable, even if she kept 
a force of bombers “ equal ”’ to that of the strongest Power within 
striking distance, do or threaten anything like equivalent damage ? 
And surely, the more bombers on each side the greater the 
disadvantage of the more vulnerable side. The matching of 
bombers against bombers is therefore the kind of arms competition 
which must go against Great Britain more and more. This is 
pure common sense—that for an especially vulnerable country 
to rely mainly on power of counter-attack is suicidal folly. An 
alternative to that is essential. 

The fate of Guernica is the writing on the wall—clear enough, 
one would think, for it is written in pictures. Let us act on the 
warning. The action required is the policy of mainly non- 
menacing national defence, as the complement to a fresh start 
towards collective security. JONATHAN GRIFFIN 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNION VOTE 


Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to expand Critic’s note last 
week on the debate at the Cambridge Union. The speeches on 
both sides were on a high level, thoughtful, serious and devoid of 
claptrap. I myself happened to be (for physical reasons) rather 
off colour. My opposite number was Mr. Boyd Carpenter, a 
barrister, and ex-President of the Oxford Union. He made an 
admirably effective reply, neither pleading for collective security 
nor for an international police force. He declared with eloquence 
that in the world of to-day with all its possible dangers, security 
for a nation could only be obtained by, adequate armaments. He 
amusingly charged me with being a mixture of Jeremiah and 
Sir John Simon. I felt sure he had carried the day, although the 
five-minute speeches which continued up to 11.45 showed sharp 
differences of opinion. There was a full house and a crowded 
gallery. But many abstained. The opinion which prevailed by 
the narrow majority of 94 to 90 showed the deep conviction that 
war preparation leads to war; and that while there may be no 
cause of dispute between nations which cannot be adjusted at the 
council table, the concentration of our resources on this one 
object and the consequent militarisation of the nation constituted 
sO grave a danger to peace and democracy that every sensible 
man should protest. PONSONBY 

Haslemere. 


“SI VIS PACEM” 


Sir,—May I be allowed a word in defence of my letter which 
has brought upon my head the wrath of Mr. Robertson ? Although 
I never mentioned the word, he has taken it for granted that I 
am a Pacifist. In point of fact this is not so, though admittedly 
I am being more and more persuaded to this attitude by the 
reaction of the Left to the Spanish conflict. I was merely calling 
attention to what is to me a disturbing tendency, namely, the 
shifting of emphasis from our former enthusiasm for international 
disarmament and just distribution of territories to the present 
absorption in the desire, violently if mecessary, to overthrow 
Fascism and damn the consequences. In other words, our 
emotional attitude is hate-determined rather than love-determined. 
I am not trying to draw a moral about this, but anyone who is 
interested in the psychology of peace moyements cannot fail to 
notice this shift, least of all deny it. 


But I think Mr. Robertson makes the common mistake of 
confusing pacifismJwith a meek acceptance of whatever Fascism 
cares to provide for us. This is emphatically not the case. As 
I understand present-day pacifism, it is completely opposed to 
Fascism, but would combat it by non-violent means, believing 
that inevitably the means determine the ends, so that whatever 
we think we should be defending by shells and poison gas would 
in fact turn out to be something very different. Incidentally no 
one should sneer at the effectiveness of non-violent resisters until 
they have read Greggs’ The Power of Non-violence. 

Of course I am aware that “ the present non-intervention is in 
reality a hypocritical intervention on behalf of Franco” and it 
does not please me to see Fascist countries helping the rebels. 
But what is the alternative to non-intervention ? If the Govern- 
ment reverses its policy, how shail it intervene? I can see no 
ways which would not ultimately lead to all the horrors of scientific 
warfare, and surely both Mr. H. N. Brailsford in Towards a New 
League and Bertrand Russell in Which Way to Peace have exploded 
the idea of any League of Nations ever being able to prevent a 
war by the threat of superior force. 

I still maintain that Left-wing policy at present has an essentially 
militaristic emphasis, from which must eventually precipitate the 
same jingoisms and false values as have always resulted from the 
belief in force as the ultimate arbiter. Eric B. SMITH 

177 Old Bath Road, Cheltenham. 


LEFT BOOK CLUB 


Sir,—Socialists all agree about the advantages of the Left 
Book Club. But your correspondents who have criticised it seem 
to me not to have understood its chief dangers. 

A Left-wing author who is accepted by the Left Book Club is 
sure of a 40,000 sale, whether he gets any reviews or not, and he 
receives perhaps ten or more times as much payment for his 
book as he would get with another publisher. This means that 
every Left writer will want above everything to please the Selection 
Committee of the Left Book Club. I know of cases already in 
which authors have trimmed the conclusions of their books in 
the hope of pleasing Mr. Gollancz. In one case the conclusions did 
not at all follow from the facts put forward in the book, but their 
tone was apparently satisfactory. In any case the book was 
accepted. 

This desire of writers to get accepted by the Selection Committee 
has the result of elevating Victor Gollancz, John Strachey and 
Prof. Laski to a position of virtual censorship over the books that 
will be read by the young Left public. I respect the opinions of 
all the three censors, but fear the effect of their decisions on authors 
and on the public. I have come across cases of young men and 
women who say they do not need to read anything outside the 
publications of the Left Book Club. These contain the truth 
and that is all there is to it. I have also come across many cases 
of people who subscribe to the Left Book Club, put the books 
on their shelves, but never read more than a page or two of them. 

Finally it becomes more and more difficult for a “Left” 
writer whose opinions are not pleasing to Mr. Gollancz, Mr. 
Strachey and Mr. Laski, or to any one of the three, to get a book 
read or even published at all. If the idea gets about that all the 
good Left books are passed through the Left Book Club sieve, 
books that do not conform to this particular type of orthodoxy 
may seem to other publishers to stand little chance of selling. 

AUTHOR 


OSTEOPATHY 


Sir,—Will you permit me, please, to make a belated correction 
of the reference to the Bill for the regulation of Osteopathy in the 
letter of Dr. Denis Browne published in your issue of April 17th ? 
He stated that the enactment of our Bill would make it an offence 
for Sir Herbert Barker to continue his practice as a bone-setter 
This statement is widely off the mark. Surely Dr. Browne is 
aware that the Osteopaths Bill aimed only at setting up a Register 
to enable the public to discriminate between qualified osteopaths and 
persons calling themselves osteopaths who are not qualified, 
according to our standards, to practise osteopathy. 

The Bill was not intended to apply to any other body of 
practitioners than the osteopaths. Its enactment would not 
disable bone-setters in their practice; it would simply have 
forbidden them to call themselves osteopaths if they did not possess 
the requisite qualifications. 

I regret that Dr. Denis Browne should see fit, in his new-found 
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if somewhat cynical amity with Sir Herbert Barker, to misrepresent 
the osteopaths’ position. But, indeed, there seems to be at the 
present time a campaign against us, sponsored by the medica! 
profession. The book by Drs. Hill and Clegg, reviewed in your 
pages by Dr. Harry Roberts on April roth, is part of this campaign— 
and it is amusing and instructive to see medical men who were 
only recently virulent critics of bone-setting, now claiming the 
bonesetters as their allies in the attack upon osteopathy ; ignoring 
the fact that their principal ally publicly declared, in a letter to the 
Times on January 23rd, 1926, that the founder of osteopathy, 
Dr. Andrew T. Still, had defined the principles and standardised 
all forms of manipulative treatment. Witrrep A. STREETER, 
The Osteopathic Defence League, Hon. Director 
71 Park Street, London, W.1. 


THE HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR 


Sir,—As a student over a long period of the subject of Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree’s book, The Hwman Needs of Labour, I write 
to challenge publicly a number of his conclusions. 

Despite Mr. Rowntree’s reservations and proper hesitancies, a 
very largé number of employers and middle-class persons, who 
are too remote from the realities of the subject to be able to form 
a true opinion for themselves, may well be forgiven for slurring 
over these reservations and setting up in their minds an “ ideal” 
standard of 53s. per week as a proper and decent income for a 
family of five persons. 

It is no part of the purpose of this letter to emphasise those 
parts of his book which set forth the limitations of his conclusions, 
but to attack the conclusions from their foundation. In building 
up his statistics relating to the size of the family unit, the author 
proves clearly that the unit is not static, but dynamic in its changes 
of birth, growth and interdependence. Yet his budget makes no 
allowance whatever for the requirements of the mother during 
the periods in which she is about to bear, is bearing, or has recently 
borne, a child. No provision is made for fresh milk or for the 
necessities of nursing. Illness of the family is completely ignored, 
except in so far as provision is made for the statutory Health 
Insurance contribution and 1s. per week for “ sick and burial 
clubs.”” Surely the inadequacy of this pitiful compromise must be 
apparent to Mr. Rowntree ? 

As to rent, Mr. Rowntree appears to base his estimates 
principally on some investigations which he made over twenty 
years ago, adjusted by some recent percentages of the Ministry 
of Labour; and yet he has clearly been at some pains to obtain 
figures of current rents, as set forth on page 93 of his book. The 
mean average of these current rents works out at IIs. 9d. per 
week, as compared with the 9s. 6d. which he allows. Again, 
most of us know that there are far too few municipal houses to 
go round, and the majority of workers are housed in privately 
owned tenements and houses, the rents of which are relatively 
much dearer than those of houses built by local authorities. 

With regard to food, I will say that the proposed dietary is 
nothing less than an insult to our people. One egg, indeed, for 
a family of five for an entire week! And not even one solitary 
half pint of fresh milk. Butter, I suppose, would be a sinful 
luxury, and we can assume that mere workers need never experience 
the taste of meat, except for the carefully selected portions of 
shin, fatty breast, mince and offal which Mr. Rowntree so kindly 
sets aside for them. Further, even if the prices stated were true 
as the result of a microscopic investigation into the cheapest 
shops in the East End of London last year, they certainly do not 
apply to-day; there have been a good many increases in price 
during the last six months. 

When we come to the clothing allowance, however, I am forced 
to the conclusion that even Mr. Rowntree must have found the 
problem a little beyond him. Whilst he very kindly states that 
the workers ought not really to rely upon gifts of charity from 
well-to-do families, he almost infers that it is a pity that it should 
be so. But why, Mr. Rowntree, why do you grant ss. 3d. per 
week to the single woman and only Is. 9d. per week to the married 
woman as her princely clothing allowance? Your readers will, 
I hope, study the details of this part of the budget themselves. 

And then, as to the sundries. Many fundamenta necessaries 
are left out entirely. Shaving soap, toothpaste, all kinds of 
necessities of toilet and hygiene. Shoe and boot repairs, laundry 


and cleaning. Furniture repairs and renewals—or does furniture 
last for ever ? 

Lastly, the miserable “ all else ”’—3s. 4d. per week for a family 
Just think it out ; fares for all the family, books, smokes, 


of five. 


holidays, the essential saving for the inevitable emergency, and, 
the supreme luxury, beer. 

I think that I have said enough, not too kindly perhaps, to 
satisfy any thinking man or woman that $3s. per week for a family 
of five is not merely a tolerable minimum towards the securing 
of which we should all piously aspire, but is inadequate for the 
needs of any family of self-respecting citizens. I submit to you, 
Sir, that the working out and securing for every man, woman and 
child in this country of a standard of life which can bring to them 
all a truly reasonable share of the great wealth of this rich and 
wonderful world should be the first and most serious duty of the 
Government which we elect, and that this is the only real criterion 
by which the success or failure of any system of society can be 
judged. J. A. BERGER 

9 Highpoint, North Hill, London, N.6. 


BIRCHING 


Sir,—1 see Sir John Simon has decided to include the question 
of adult flogging in the scope of the Departmental Inquiry which 
he promised to set up some weeks ago in regard to the flogging 
by the police of children between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
I fear the discussion will now be very long drawn out, and far 
more contentious than it would have been if the original intention 
had not been extended. This, of course, was only to discuss a 
form of flogging which the Home Office has already judged, 
condemned and tried to abolish, with the approval of all parties 
in the House of Commons, so recently as 1932. 

In my opinion, pressure should be put on the Home Office in 
Parliament and out to try to induce it to obtain from the Committee 
an early interim report dealing at first only with the power of 
juvenile courts. The more logical birchers refer to a short sharp 
secondary punishment, but others recently have desired to retain 
the penalty only for hardened offenders. As the law stands to-day, 
if properly administered, the only birchable child in England is 
one who, after inquiries into his whole life, is found generally 
to be a good child ; his offence can only have been a lapse. The 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, clearly indicates that 
the really delinquent or perverted child is entitled to scientific 
methods of reclamation. Probably many magistrates desire power 
to order some form of treatment for children who have broken 
probation but are not deemed bad enough for a reformatory 
(approved school). This could be supplied without great expense 
by reforming remand homes. These institutions should be made 
places where children can be sent for drastic but scientific 
supervision, if necessary, for several weeks. GORDON CLUNN 

Hendon, N.W.4. 


IS THY SERVANT A DOG? 


Sir,—There is something wrong with the Spanish War 
Propaganda. We are shown pictures of stricken women and 
children, mangled corpses and wrecked homes. But the one 
thing is missing which would rouse the heart of the Great British 
Public to white-hot anger—there is a marked absence of animal 
propaganda. This is a very great mistake from their point of 
view. That Franco’s bombers have spared the animals I am not 
prepared to believe, but this ignorance on the part of the Spanish 
Government concerning what would surely turn the scales of 
public opinion in their favour is lamentable. 

I was present at a meeting in the Hampstead Town Hall where 
a film was shown on Madrid. Seated beside me was a pleasant, 
good-natured woman. She rather objected, but then who 
wouldn’t, to my smoking. She looked at the film with great 
interest, but made no comment. She showed in no way that her 
heart had been touched when she saw the pictures of little children 
lying dead in their coffins. Then when a donkey appeared on the 
screen, picking its way through a shell-holed street, she exclaimed : 
“The poor little donkey!” and tears rolled down her cheeks. 
The donkey in question was being quite kindly treated, but the 
thought that he was being subjected to the same privations and 
dangers as the women and children of Madrid stirred her soul 
to its depths. “ Why,” I exclaimed to my neighbour on the 
other side, ““Why doesn’t this doggoned Spanish Government 
send us pictures of dogs and donkeys and cats stretched out in 
rows, the innocent victims of Fascism ? We'd get marvellous 
collections and the whole weight of the British press behind us.” 

A friend of mine who works in a newspaper office was rung up 
a short time ago by the secretary of one of these benevolent 
societies for the welfare of animals. The secretary wanted the 
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newspaper’s help to publicise an idea—namely the painless 
extermination of animals such as dogs and cats in Madrid. She 
put forward a scheme for sending out a body of men, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, to carry out this plan. The 
Spaniards, of course, could not be relied on to deal gently with the 
poor creatures. My friend, who, like myself, comes from a 
people not given over to psychological bestiality, replied to the 
effect that the said animals might be required as food by a starving 
population. The secretary rang off in disgust. 

I think that the good men and women who are striving to 
evacuate the women and children of Bilbao, should also evacuate 
the dogs and cats. In that way enough money would be raised 
for the unfortunate people as well, enough indeed to keep them 
in comfort until this horror is over. 

I am by no means an animal hater. I am country-bred and 
have lived with animals all my life. I can conscientiously say that 
every animal in my care has been well-treated. I become extremely 
angry, even violent, when I see wanton cruelty to animals. But 
I am revolted by these Dr. Dolittle people who get hysterical about 
animals when human beings are living under conditions which 
are a disgrace to humanity. Ever since I’ve come to live in 
England, about four years ago, this has annoyed and puzzled me 
—I can see on all sides of me good publicity for ill-treated cats 
-and dogs and none for neglected children, I can only conclude 
that the money given to animal welfare societies is conscience 
money. If 265 pit-ponies had been sent to their death in a colliery, 
a nominal fine would not have been regarded as adequate punish- 
ment for the mine-owners. No, the Great British Public would 
have had their blood. It would have been, as we say in Ireland, 
a pig with another snout. MARGARET O’ FLAHERTY. 

51 Belsize Lane, N.W.3. 


OSBERT BURDETT 


Sir,—I am endeavouring to edit a selection of the letters of 
my brother, Osbert Burdett. I will be grateful if owners of any 
letters likely to be of general interest will send them to me at the 
undermentioned address, where they will be copied and duly 
returned. (Rev.) FRANCIS BURDETT 

C/o Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 

39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4. 


DUST COLLECTING 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Grace Hyde, would, I think, be 
even more “ petrified with horror” if she were to take a walk 
down Marylebone High Street any morning of the week between 
8.30 and 9.30. On either side of the road at the edge of the 
pavement is a string of “receptacles” of every conceivable 
description. ‘These are by no means confined to the regulation 
“rubbish bin ”’—so per cent. of them consist of old cardboard 
boxes, wooden boxes, paper parcels and bundles of all sorts. 
Not one in ten of the bins has a lid, or a covering of any kind 
whatever ; the cardboard boxes, mainly lidless, are battered and 
broken and in every degree of dilapidation; the paper parcels 
and bundles torn and broken. 

In consequence, the contents overflow and strew the pavements 
and, if there is the slightest wind, are blown over the street, over 
the unfortunate pedestrians, into the passing vehicles and over 
and into the adjacent shops. Many of these shops are open- 
fronted butchers’ and fish shops, greengrocers’ and so forth, 
without windows or protection of any kind, and with their contents 
lying out and completely exposed. 

One does not need a very vivid imagination to realise the kind 
of deposit of minute and revolting filth that covers everything 
exposed in these shop windows on a windy day—to say nothing 
of the filth blown all over the street and all over the unfortunate 
passers-by. The conditions on a hot summer’s morning with a 
slight wind blowing need no description. 

I do not know whose business it is to see that householders 
carry out their obligations, which include, I should imagine, the 
provision of proper rubbish tins, with lids. If it is the business 
of the Borough Councils—and I imagine it is—and if they are 
unwilling or unable (as obviously they are the one or the other) 
to insist on the householders carrying out these regulations, it is 
a pity that some “ superior authority’ does not insist on the 


Borough Councils carrying out theirs. 
In any case, the condition of this street—typical I feel sure, of 
many others—would be a scandal and a disgrace to any small 





town in any remote and semi-barbarous country. In a city like 

London, in the year 1937, it is a scandal and a disgrace to all 

concerned, P. S. LoNG-INNES 
Bisham Cottage, Marlow, Bucks. 


Miscellany 


TWO ARMIES 


Dezp in the winter plain two armies 

Dig their machinery to destroy each other. 

Men freeze and hunger. No one is given leave 
On either side, except the dead and wounded. 
These have their leave while new battalions wait 
On time at last to bring them violent peace. 


All have become so nervous and so cold 

That each man hates the cause and distant words 
Which brought him here, more terribly than bullets. 
Once a boy hummed a popular marching song 
Once a novice hand flapped their salute ; 

The voice was choked, the lifted hand fell 

Shot through the wrist by those of his own side. 


From their numb harvest all would flee, except 
For discipline drilled once in an iron school 
Which holds them at the point of a revolver. 
Yet when they sleep, the images of home 

Ride wishing horses of escape 

Which herd the plain in a mass unspoken poem. 


Finally they cease to hate: for although hate 

Bursts from the air and whips the earth like hail 

Or pours it up in fountains to marvel at 

And although hundreds fall, who can connect 

The inexhaustible anger of the guns 

With the dumb patience of these tormented animals ? 


Clean silence drops at night when a little walk 
Divides the sleeping armies, each 

Huddled in linen woven by remote hands. 

When the machines are stilled, a common suffering 
Whitens the air with breath and makes both one 
As though these enemies slept in each other’s arms. 


Only the lucid friend to aerial raiders, 

The brilliant pilot moon, stares down 

Upon the plain she makes a shining bone 

Cut by the shadows of many million bones. 

Where amber clouds scatter on no man’s land 

She regards death and time throw up 

The furious words and minerals which kill life. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Coronation and the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
arrive, very appropriately, almost hand in hand. For one 
is the artistic complement of the other. From the Coronation, 
we learn that Englishmen are still passionate Royalists : from 
the Exhibition, that to the influence of foreign aesthetic doc- 
trines Britons never, never shall be slaves. How pleasant, 
then, to cross the threshold of Burlington House, between 
mid-day and two o’clock, at an hour when the first onrush of 
art-lovers has begun slightly to subside and the second horde 
has not yet had time to gulp down itsluncheon. The atmos- 
phere within is hushed and rather dreamy. Through the 
big quiet saloons, where broad shafts of filtered sunshine now 
pick out the embroidered robes of an official, now irradiate 
some placid middle-class face, now lend a golden glaze to A 
Cornish Village, Snow Falls on Hosey or Mevagissey Quay, 
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drift figures as familiar as they have long been dear to every 
faithful frequenter of Burlington House—the very old, very 
deaf lady (robed in violet and black) whose daughter reads the 
titles from the catalogue in a very loud voice : the comfortable- 
looking couple who pause in front of Naomi, Ruth and Orpah 
and The Festival Dress, Old Castile to decide that Mr. Russell 
Flint, R.A., is “ a really wonderful colourist ” : and the clergy- 
man and his son whose extended sinewy necks give them a 
curious resemblance to a pair of benevolent barnyard fowl. 

The visitors are often more interesting than the pictures 
they gaze at, their comments are invariably worth listening 
to, and the genuine enthusiasm they display provokes all 
kinds of disconcerting reflections as to the essential relativity 
of aesthetic standards. While at the Italian, Flemish, French 
and Chinese Exhibitions one noticed that although dense 
crowds were inclined to collect before the most widely pub- 
licised exhibits these crowds were usually made up of persons 
who—as if to guard against the infection of some unknown 
beauty—stood with their backs to the work of art and their 
noses cautiously buried in their catalogues, at the present 
exhibition stolid businessmen and their wives are to be seen 
performing all the evolutions of practised connoisseurship— 
advancing towards a picture until their breath has almost 
clouded the glass, stepping back and remaining fixed in atti- 
tudes of devout contemplation till a fresh admirer shoves 
politely forward to obscure their view. 

It is fair to add, however, that, whereas some of the worst 
pictures at Burlington House continue to attract a talkative 
and admiring throng, quite the finest gathers an equally large 
circle. I had mistakenly supposed that only the work of 
living or recently dead artists was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ; and I was surprised and delighted to catch sight 
of a canvas which, although obviously the product of an 
academic painter, had an elegance and sureness that I could 
distinguish nowhere else. Referring to my catalogue, I saw 
that what looked like a Tissot was in fact a Tissot—The 
Ball on Shipboard (41), “ purchased by the President and 
Council . . . under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest.” 
Its inclusion is both stimulating and disturbing: for, as one 
contemplates that charming symphony of white and navy 
blue, maroon and olive green, eau de nil and azure, and observes 
the wit, delicacy and worldly wisdom that has gone into 
Tissot’s portrayal of petticoats, bonnet strings and feminine 
gestures, one begins to realise that one’s real complaint against 
modern academic painters is not that they are too academic 
but that their academic ingenuity has not been carried to a 
sufficiently high level. Why all these faltering concessions 
to modernism ? The average painter who exhibits at Burling- 
ton House, not content to tell a story—and stories, witness 
Tissot, may be brilliantly entertaining—intones a croaking 
psalm or endites an epic. Thus, the dullest pictures are those 
in which the artist, by filling his canvas with bulky muscular 
shapes, seeks to achieve an air of abstract grandeur or statuesque 
magnificence. The exhibition is full of pictures of this kind 
—conspicuously tiresome examples being numbers 587, 209, 
449 and 562, in which massive purpose is combined with 
flimsy execution. 

Odd how contemporary painters lack the grandiloquent 
touch. A hundred and fifty years ago, even indifferent artists 
could throw off Graces, Divinities, personified Virtues with 
as much aplomb as if they were representing a next-door 
neighbour. To-day, heroic inventions fall horribly flat ; 
and, when the artist attempts to clothe important personages 
in an aura of dash or dignity intended to distinguish them 
from the common herd, the effect is so unfortunate as to be 
faintly satirical. Miss Flora Lion’s H.R.H. Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone (411) shows the artist trying to soar on 
the wings of an eighteenth-century court painter but tumbling 
headlong into altogether modern bathos. To-day, nobility 
belongs to the picture-paper and royalty to the news-reel : 
there is no room for them in the realms of pictorial rhetoric. 

Best stick to landscapes and agreeable portraits. As usual, 
Mr. Algernon Newton provides us with a number of elegaic 


scenes in the late-Venetian manner ; and, were I lucky enough 
to possess a Palladian country house, I should certainly be 
inspired by Carclew, Cornwall (173) to commission Mr. 
Newton to execute its likeness. For Mr. Newton’s pictures 
have an exquisite tinge of literary sentiment. Elsewhere, 
literary charm is as little in evidence as executive originality ; 
and, wandering through the rooms, one gradually reverts to 
the state of mind in which one turns over the pages of a copy 
of an illustrated weekly paper, spotting a pretty face or en- 
joying a ridiculous pose. In the former category—as an 
exceptionally slick portrait of an uncommonly beautiful 
subject—I recommend Mr. Simon Elwes’ Mrs. William T. 
Wetmore (361) ; among unintentional masterpieces of humour, 
a wonderful conversation piece, Mr. Frank O. Salisbury’s ““ My 
Turn Next” ; The Lady Congleton and her Children (532). 
No group photograph could be funnier or more informative. 
The art critic who visits Burlington House will find very little 
to entertain him: the philosopher and student of humanity, 
as he turns homeward across the courtyard, may agree that 
an hour passed in that august building has not been ill-spent. 
PETER QUENNELL 


FURTWANGLER AND THE BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC 


Tue need for constant international artistic intercourse has 
never been greater than it is these days of exaggerated and 
inflamed nationalism. What our English literature owes to 
its fertilisation through Italian and French sources is known 
to every serious reader, but these facts can soon be forgotten, 
and if a nation shuts itself up behind sealed frontiers it very 
soon loses all its standards and lulls itself into a false sense of 
superiority and may for a considerable time be content to 
go on living on a much lower level, quite unaware that it is 
doing so. 

How quickly this can happen was demonstrated to me by 
the two concerts given at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday and 
Sunday by Wilhelm Furtwingler and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Years ago when the Berlin Philharmonic (to 
which Furtwingler had been appointed conductor in 1922) 
first visited London after the war I and a few of my colleagues 
said plainly that we had not got an orchestra that touched it. 
In my opinion the Berlin Philharmonic surpassed all our 
orchestras in every respect; some critics would not go so 
far as that, but there was no mistaking that effect on the London 
musical public. It is not too much to say that their first hearing 
of this German orchestra was a revelation of what orchestral 
playing could be. Since then we have had many changes. 
The B.B.C. Symphony orchestra and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra have both been established as permanent orchestras 
and many of the disabilities from which our orchestras suffered 
have been swept away. But what is the position now ? 

I am afraid that by the majority of our music lovers and 
musicians—and I am sorry to add even critics, our two orchestras 
(the B.B.C. and the London Philharmonic) are considered 
almost if not quite perfect. Mr. Ernest Newman has often 
extolled the London Philharmonic (whether on the principle 
that you will get more improvement by praise than by blame, I 
do not know !), and Toscanini’s satisfaction with the B.B.C. 
orchestra sent the whole of the London press into jubilation 
two years ago. (That there are grounds for this praise nobody 
could wishtodeny.) But whatwas the chiefsource of Toscanini’s 
jubilation ? Was it that the B.B.C. orchestra was a body of 
competent musicians keen and eager to do their best? Not 
only that! I think it was the capacity of the individual 
players, even more than that of the orchestra as a whole, 
which impressed him. 

Now even I, the most notoriously anti-nationalist and dis- 
gruntled of the whole race of music critics in this country, have 
at times relaxed into a state of satisfaction with our orchestras 
and conductors. But these two concerts given by Furtwangler 
and his orchestra have jerked me out of my complacency. 
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I have to admit frankly that I had never before heard such a 
superb and satisfying performance of the Ninth symphony, 
but I include in this comparison many performances by foreign 
orchestras abroad so that it does not reflect unduly upon our 
own musicians. Nevertheless I am seriously of the opinion 
that the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra still surpasses any of 
our own orchestras artistically and that it is completely untrue 
to suggest that it is merely better drilled. The superiority of 
Furtwingler’s performance was not entirely due to the 
superiority of the conductor, although here it must be mentioned 
that as a conductor Furtwangler has hardly a rival outside 
Toscanini, and personally I preferred Furtwangler’s performance 
of the Beethoven “ Ninth” to Toscanini’s performance of the 
“Eroica” in London some years ago even after making a 
due allowance for the differences which the respective 
orchestras would make. 

I had thought when I heard Furtwangler conduct Beethoven’s 
“ Pastoral” symphony in London some time ago with his 
own orchestra that it revealed serious limitations in him. 
That performance of the “ Pastoral” was finical and lacked 
directness and purity of conception. There was none of 
this in the performance of the “ Ninth,” but on the contrary 
absolute directness, fidelity to the text, together with a marvellous 
constant adjustment of balance, of dynamics, and a beautifully 
sensitive phrasing and dove-tailing of the different sections 
of the orchestra so that the volume of tone was always homo- 
geneous. This unity and homogenity of orchestral tone is, 
of course, largely a quality of the orchestra and it is here that 
the Berliners seem, for one thing, to be superior to our own 
orchestras. They seem more individually sensitive and aware 
of what they have to do. With our orchestras conductors still 
have to waste a good deal of time in getting a number of 
fundamental things right before they can begin to tackle the 
higher demands. The Berlin orchestra seems to have lost 
some of its sheer beauty of string tone but it otherwise is still 
worthy of its great reputation. 

As for Furtwangler, I don’t think that his rendering of the 
“Ninth” on this occasion could be surpassed by anybody ; 
it was not only marvellously faithful but extraordinarily 
intense and alive and absolutely nothing was put between us 
and the music. On the Sunday the same qualities were 
present in the performance of the Coriolan Overture, the 
Haydn symphony and the Bruckner symphony, but the Beet- 
hoven performance remained the top of their achievement on 
this visit. 

If it had depended on the quality of the performances the 
Queen’s Hall should have been sold out on both occasions, but 
political reasons still keep many music lovers away from 
Concerts given by the Berlin Philharmonic. But even allowing 
for this a part is played by fashion. It is entirely a publicity 
vogue and not a real appreciation of Toscanini’s great qualities 
that has caused all his forthcoming concerts to be sold out, since, 
great admirer of Toscanini as I am, I am nevertheless con- 
vinced that he could not give a finer performance of the 
“ Ninth ” than this given by Furtwangler and I shall be very 
interested to hear whether he is capable of getting from our 
B.B.C. orchestra the same high standard of artistic excellence 
as Furtwangler gets from the Berlin Philharmonic. He will 
certainly need a lot of rehearsals to do it. 

It struck me as strange that I did not see a single English 
musician in the audience at these two concerts except one or 
two connected with our excellent Philharmonic Choir, which 
sang the choral section. Perhaps all our conductors were 
present at Furtwangler’s rehearsals? I doubt it. But I 
can only say that if I were a young conductor I should not 
miss a single chance of hearing Furtwangler conduct. One 
more point must be mentioned: the quartet of soloists took 
its proper place in the front rank of the choir. I call upon Sir 
Adrian Boult—since he is a man who respects music—when he 
next performs the “ Ninth ” symphony to abolish the ridiculous 
and amateurish English practice of putting the quartet of 
sclo voices in front of the orchestra on the platform. 

W. J. TURNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“History Made at Night” at the Leicester Square 
Theatre 


This is a film which spares nothing and no one in its effort 
to provide palpitation for money. As a much sinned-against wife 
Miss Jean Arthur’s appeal is everything piteous; while as her 
ship-owning husband Mr. Colin Clive gives a display of jealousy 
that is terrible despite its melodramatics. The movies can show 
little that is more skilful than the quick-flitting exposition which 
prepares us for Mr. Charles Boyer’s entry. Mr. Boyer’s incompar- 
ably luscious voice comes from the shadows before his tragic 
face appears. A very serious lover and a veritable duke of sex 
appeal, Mr. Boyer sets the key for the rest. But as if the grand 
passion were not enough, even the background is allowed to 
become hysterical before the story is worked round to a satisfactory 
conclusion. How satisfactory is perhaps the most vital question. 
The history made here is a clumsy affair in which likelihood is 
distorted to present a violently personal and intimate picture of 
a difficult love affair. This intensity is not unrelieved; the 
emotional stew is set off by some of the best comic acting since 
films began. Mr. Leo Carrillo, who has often played the Con- 
tinental chef before, outdoes any previous cook. He is astonishingly 
and brilliantly funny. Though no advertisement for the morals 
of ship-owners this is decidedly one of the better films. 


“The Road to Damascus.” 
Society 


Strindberg has been dead 25 years, and from the English 
stage he has disappeared almost without having been seen. 
Nach Damaskus, his masterpiece, had not even been translated 
into English till Mr. Graham Rawson produced this excellent 
version of the first part of that trilogy, which the Stage Society 
(who, by the by, introduced Strindberg to England in 1912), 
presented together with The Creditors at the Westminster Theatre 
on Sunday last. This was the second production of their season. 
Those who saw The Road to Damascus will admit that the English 
stage must be poorer for ignoring Strindberg. They used to 
manage these things better in Germany, where this play figured 
in the repertoire of every State theatre. Have our audiences no 
stomach for this powerful and sombre work, no minds to grapple 
with its imaginative treatment ? Certainly an audience is expected, 
or rather, so vigorous is the writing and masterly the presentation, 
is compelled, to concentrate upon an immense spiritual struggle 
within the breast of the egoistic genius in the play—Strindberg’s 
portrait of himself. “ The Stranger ”’ is one in whom is ingrained 
not merely a distrust of his fellow men, but the conviction that 
nature, men and gods have conspired together to turn all he 
touches into dust. He is confronted with images of himself which 
he scorns as pranks of fate until in the convent-asylum the climax 
is reached. From there he retraces his steps to find succour 
in the very objects of his derision and to rediscover the woman 
who had sought his salvation; the ultimate day is also the 
dawn of hope. Surely this is a theme worth concentrating 
upon. 

By departing from realistic settings, by the use of pictures 
projected on to the back-cloth, by an economy of statement and 
lighting which heightened the mood of the scenes, by careful 
choice of contrasted colours and by effective groupings, Mr. 
Carl H. Jaffé showed himself to be a really imaginative producer. 
True, his production called for a technique which all the players 
were not able to exhibit. The Viennese actress, Miss Wanda 
Rotha, however, with her greater familiarity with Strindberg’s 
work, was equal to those demands ; and she played “ The Lady” 
with the controlled passion and puckishness which the dramatist 
intended. But though some of the smaller parts were admirably 
played by Mr. Neil Porter, Mr. Tristan Rawson and Miss Francis 
Waring respectively, “ The Stranger” proved too difficult a 
problem for Mr. Francis James. We are now impatient to see 
the other two parts of Strindberg’s astounding trilogy. 


August Strindberg. Stage 


“The Grand Duchess,” at Daly’s 


Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, produced seventy 
years ago, is the first of a long line of opéra-bouffes and musical 
comedies ; Gerolstein is Ur-Ruritania, and in no subsequent 
tale of handsome guardsmen, comic politicians, and amorous 
sovereigns has the music sparkled so winningly. To revive the 
naughty old classic in our be-crooned and be-hotcha-ed 1937 
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was a capital idea; but the management have gone about it in in which they are executed. They are copies instead of being 


the wrong way. First, this real music needs real singing, and one 
real singer (Miss Enid Cruickshank) is not enough to go round. 
Then there is the awful problem of the libretto ; forced to abandon 
the French test, you discover that the very music which a moment 
before was heady and effervescent has become flat and muddy. 
The only way to minimise an inevitable loss is first to employ the 
neatest librettist you can find, and then to cast, dress and produce 
the whole as a stylistic unity. This was the method successfully 
adopted with La Vie Parisienne at the Lyric, Hammersmith. At 
Daly’s we had a quite undistinguished libretto, desperately 
attempting to be modern by dint of allusions to Freud and “ slap- 
and-tickle ’’; a mise-en-scéne vaguely Messel, only a long way 
farther down the Brompton Road; and a company who, with 
the exception of Miss Cruickshank and Mr. Goolden, derive their 
notions of opéra-bouffe style entirely from English pantomime and 
musical comedy. One pitied the funny men, working their 
way through comic business of extreme antiquity in the manner 
known as “ unflagging,” which means that all the flagging is 
done on our side of the footlights. No doubt the humours of 
General Boum and Baron Puck are stone dead even in the original. 
Miss Cruickshank bestrode the narrow stage like a contralto, 
making a gallant shot at a part which really calls for a soprano ; 
Mr. Carfax, as her choice, was adequately blond and handsome and 
foolish. Perhaps, indeed, a shade too foolish. 


“In Theatre Street,” at the Mercury 

Most of the translations of Lenormand produced in England 
up till now have been rather simple, slow-moving dramatisations 
of alleged psychological profundities. In Theatre Street is quite 
different. It is a mild complaint on behalf of the artists of the 
theatre against the money-bag holders of stage and screen. Its satire 
is cool but effective. The play begins with a moneyed leading lady 
who is a false artist doing her best to murder the uncommercial 
play of a poet. A real actress, loved by the poet, saves the play, 
but the theatre manager and a film company conspire to spoil 
the play and have the theatre pulled down. Francis James as the 
poet was convincing in his indignations, but unsympathetic in 
his idealism. But then poets are difficult creatures to put on 
to the stage. When Marchbanks is played to stupid audiences 
they always take him for a figure of fun. Vivienne Bennett, who is 
an excellent actress, played the part of the actress in love with the 
theatre with a passion which at times overloaded the play. Wilfred 
Walter was good as a professional self-critical leading man. And 
the purely comic parts were keenly done. The play went at a 
good pace and left one wishing it were longer. 


Water Colours by Paul Nash at the Redfern Gallery 


The earliest drawings in this exhibition are dated 1911, the 
latest are, in Mr. Nash’s words, “ The beginning of a new experi- 
ment,’ ““ The drawings indicate the development of a preoccupa- 
tion and a prejudice.” Mr. Nash’s predilections are by now 
known to all. His gothic shapes, sharp attitudes, his dry aesthetic 
colour, the strange calcareous uplands that he inhabits flash 
upon the inward eye whenever his name is mentioned. But 
it is not so often that one is able to survey Mr. Nash’s development 
at a glance. What started in a soft English romanticism with a 
tendency towards decoration becomes sterner, starker, and more 
formal. ‘ Gradually, however,’’ says Mr. Nash, “ the landscape 
ceased to be absorbing. . . . But at this point I began to discover 
the significance of the so-called inanimate object.” Henceforth, 
armed with a species of animism, Mr. Nash found Nature endowed 
with new life. His new works are poems in the juxtaposition of 
stones and shells and furrows. Whether in fact this new vitality 
has great significance is a little doubtful—Mr. Nash’s technique 
is tasteful and restrained as ever, but not imbued with any fresh 
intensity. Indeed—if we may take a motto from a misprint in the 
catalogue—this exhibition indicates the course by which the 
“ inhibited landscape ” came into being. 


French Tapestries and Paintings by Vanessa Bell at the 
Lefevre Galleries 

Tapestries designed by Picasso, Matisse, Braque, Rouault, 
Leger, Dufy and Lurgat—an admirable idea—and the craftsman- 
ship is prodigious. Every brush-stroke is conscientiously translated 
into stitchery—indeed, especially in the Rouaults, one has almost 
to finger the material to be certain it is not pigment. But what 
advantage have these tapestries over the paintings from which 
they have been taken? Like the celebrated mosaics above the 
altars in St. Peter’s, these tapestries flagrantly disregard the medium 





translations. Most of them are beautiful, because they reproduce 
beautiful pictures, but they are no contribution to the textile 
art. Mrs. Bell’s paintings are distinguished by extreme subtlety 
and refinement. They do not bowl you over, but the longer you 
peer into them the more certainly they insinuate themselves into 
your affection. Indeed, an unassuming manner here conceals an 
extraordinary technical assurance. Beside these paintings almost 
anything at Burlington House would look amateurish and botched. 
A lovely colour-sense makes these pictures iridescent ; the direction 
and weight of every brush-stroke are significant; the texture is 
rich and very varied. The subject, Italian landscapes, the Downs, 
and flowers, will no doubt make an immediate appeal to old-fashioned 
persons, who like to be reminded of pleasant things, but this is 
above all an exhibition for those who like painting for painting’s 
sake. We lingered longest before the works numbered 1, 8, 12, 
18, 27 and 30, but everything in the show is thoughtful and poetic. 
Like almost all good painters, Mrs. Bell goes on getting better and 
better. These are eminently pictures for living with. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, May 7th— 

Meeting of F.S.U., Westminster Branch: R. Bishop on “ Russia 
To-day ” and two new Films. Denison House, 8. 

* Save the Children of Bilbao.” Meeting organised by National 
Joint Committee for Spanish Relief, Queen’s Hall, 8. Admis- 
sion Is. 

SATURDAY, May 8th— 

“The Government Inspector,” Working Men’s College Dramatic 
Society, Maurice Hall, Crowndale Road, N.W.1. And on 
May roth. 

SUNDAY, May 9th— 

Prof. F. Aveling on “ Experiments on Will and Choice,” Conway 

Hall, 11. 
Monpay, May r1oth— 

V. K. Krishna Menon on “ The Constitution and After,” Large 

Memorial Hall, 8. 
THursDAY, May 13th— 

First Cycle of Der Ring des Niebelungen, “ Das Rheingold,” 

Covent Garden, 8.30. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Onz of the most delightful volumes that have appeared for a 
very long time is Constantin Guys: the Painter of Victorian 
Life (Studio). It was published in 1930. I happened by 
chance to see it in a “remainder” window the other day 
at 8s. 6d. and, having missed the Constantin Guys exhibition 
of a year or two ago, I went in and bought a copy. The 
volume contains about a hundred and fifty drawings together 
with Baudelaire’s masterly essay, Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne, 
translated by P. G. Konody. It was stretching the title a 
little, perhaps, to designate Guys the Victorian painter 
(two-thirds of his subjects have nothing to do with England), 
but one sympathised with the publisher’s desire to attract a 
public. During his lifetime Guys remained stubbornly 
anonymous—a fate which seems likely, in England at least, to 
persist. Do you remember the charming back-curtain of 
Le Beau Danube when it was produced at Covent Garden? A 
lady and a gentleman sat in a phaeton drawn by a pair of 
horses across an autumn landscape; every stroke in the 
picture was at once dashing and exquisite. A glance at the 
programme would have shown, I think, that it was “ after a 
drawing by Constantin Guys.” How often, in his paintings 
and drawings, one’s eye is caught by the horses! Trotting, 
dawdling, at attention, drawing some vehicle, they are a 
spirited symbol of the world they serve. Here, a nag stands 
blinkered at a street corner, while the coachman, waiting a 
fare, fishes with his whip ; there an officer on a charger surveys 
a battlefield, and one notices the tail hung out behind like an 
ostrich plume. The attitude in which Guys delights specially 
is as upright as possible; the head reined back so that the 
animal’s neck, chest and forelegs make a single vertical line ; 
the body short like a giraffe’s ; the legs slender and tall. Yet 
though stylised—and a few strokes sometimes are enough to 
indicate the attitude—it is a living horse and not a mere 
symbol, a horse with aristocratic ease and gesture. How 
different from the plump curly animals, fresh from the country, 
of Rowlandson’s Oxford Street! Guys is the painter of 
gesture, of fashion, to which with astonishingly simple means 
he gives an almost majestic shape. Horses, carriages, the 
fantastic structures of women’s dress are grouped airily like 
monuments round a handshake ora glance. “ The Encounter ” 
represents two ladies standing together on a pavement ;_ their 
cloaks fall outwards from the shoulder like the broad cone of 
light under a lamp, almost filling the foreground ; while in a 
corner two gentlemen approach intently. The dandy who 
walks through these pictures is not so much himself con- 
spicuous, as the stoical spectator for whom magnificence 
exists. Baudelaire’s description of the Dandy—to whom he 
attached an almost mystical significance—is worth quoting. 
Whether these men choose to be called exquisites, incroyables, 
beaux, dandies, they all spring from the same origin ; they all partake 
of the same character of opposition and revolt ; they are all representa- 
tives of what is best in human pride, of the desire (which is but too 
rare to-day) to fight against and destroy vulgarity. Hence is born, 
with the dandies, that haughty attitude of caste, which is a challenge 
in its very coldness. Dandyism appears especially in the transitory 
periods when democracy is not yet all-powerful, and when aristocracy 
is only partially unsettled and depreciated. In the confusion of such 
periods, some few men who are out of their sphere, disgusted and 
unoccupied, but rich in natural force, may conceive the project of 
founding a new kind of aristocracy, the more difficult to break, as 
it would be based on the most precious, the, most indestructible and 
celestial gifts, which work and money could not confer upon it. 
Dandyism is the last splendour of heroism in decadence. . . . 


Did such dandies ever exist? Baudelaire suggests that they 


were to be found in England, which “ will long continue to 
find a place for the heirs of Sheridan, of Brummell and Byron.” 
Curious that Brummell and Byron should be placed among 
these superior beings, for they were both types of a vulgarity 
which would have horrified Baudelaire if he had met it face 


to face. He had never, by the way, been in England himself. 
His Dandy is, rather, the projection into social life of 
Baudelaire’s own passion for beauty and aloofness. The 
gentlemen sketched by Guys, with hat tipped forward as they 
jog on horseback or directing a killing look at a crinoline, are 
much nearer earth. Often the gesture is magnificent; the 
face attached to it may be empty. 
*x * * 

Count D’Orsay belonged to the superior class of dandy. 
In addition to a superb appearance, which made people turn 
round excitedly when he rode through Kensington, he was 
artist, diplomat, sportsman and lover. Miss Margaret Lambert 
in her “ coronation scrapbook ” When Victoria Began to Reign 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), suggests that the difference between Beau 
Brummell and D’Orsay was typical of the change which had 
taken place in English society between 1790 and 1837. It 
was no longer considered excruciatingly funny for a King to 
tip an old prelate into a fountain; and Society had not yet 
been made safe for the middle classes. The great houses— 
Lansdowne, Holland, etc.—entertained largely and were 
centres of culture. D’Orsay led the more exclusively 
“ fashionable ” world ; the contemporary accounts of him are 
nearly all adulatory—and flat. Is there a convincing 
portrait of a dandy in the whole of literature? I doubt it; 
the setting, the gestures, the mastery of occasion can hardly 
be caught except through a visual art. The writer, to make 
a dandy interesting, is bound to turn him into a wit: a rather 
different thing, though the two may be found together. At 
any rate none of the writers quoted by Miss Lambert 
manage to convey the qualities they are describing, though 
we may agree that Society in 1837 contained some ex- 
ceptionally resplendent and charming figures. One or two 
distant glimpses are more convincing: Prince Esterhazy, 
for example, entering the Abbey for the Coronation and 
wearing a Hungarian costume so covered with diamonds and 
other jewels that “he looked as though he had been caught 
in a rain of them and had come in dripping.” Lord Melbourne, 
too, during the ceremony, “ holding the great sword of State 
like a butcher ” is a more vivid figure than the Queen. Perhaps 
the best portrait in the book is this, given by an American 
journalist, of Disraeli—the very opposite of true dandyism : 

Disraeli had arrived before me at Lady Blessington’s, and sat in 
the deep window, looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of 
the sun reflected from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly 
embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick, with 

a black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and 

pockets, served to make him, even in the dim light, rather conspicuous. 

Disraeli has one of the most remarkable faces I ever saw. He is 

lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action and the strength of 

his lungs, would seem a victim of consumption. 
* e * 

This “ scrapbook ” glances not only at Society and London 
during the Coronation, but also at politics, the Church (Sydney 
Smith had attacked the Archbishop of Canterbury for being 
enthroned by proxy), newspapers, amusements, travel (the 
first steam trains were running), the common life in town and 
country, and topical events of the year. The most important 
event in 1837, after the Coronation, seems to have been a 
peculiarly uninteresting murder ; but that is the case perhaps 
in most years. It is curious, by the way, that nearly all the 
references to children concern their unhappiness ; the little 
chimney-sweep and the child employed in scaring birds with 
a clapper make pathetic appearances as they do in Victorian 
scrapbooks. There is an account, too, of the appalling 
conditions in a Yorkshire school (the original of Dickens’s 
Dotheboys Hall), where some of the pupils went blind through 
neglect. Since most of the book is a record of enjoyments, 
Miss Lambert might have provided a balancing picture of 
children having a good time. Her book does not pretend to 
give a portrait of England in 1837, but only a somewhat 
haphazard anthology from contemporary writings strung 
together. On the whole, it is good reading and certainly one 
of the livelier productions on the fringe of the present 
Coronation. G. W. STONIER 
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BEN JONSON 


Ben Jonson: VoLuME V. VoLPoNE, OR THE Fox. EPIcoENe. 
oR THE Stent WOMAN. THE ALCHEMIST. CATILINE. 
Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 

Drama and Society in the Age of Ben Jonson. By L. C. 
KNIGHTS. Chatte and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

There has been, in regard to Ben Jonson, just the slightest 
campaign of intimidation ; taste seemed to have formed round 
him a pretty close borough. Intellect (in its most knotty, male 
and forbidding sense) has been stressed in the plays, by the 
critics in exaltation, at the expense of nearer, sensuous qualities. 
His lovers like so well to find him recondite that his plays have 
been set apart, for the common reader, as special, abstruse and 
cold, the cognoscenti’s pleasure. The plays have not, by reputation, 
that enlarging, heroic extravagance to which, in Tourneur, Ford, 
Webster, the common fancy turns, these days, for release—they 
have been made to sound like the first note of fancy’s knell. As 
compensation-literature they promise little. Other Elizabethans’ 
god-like infantilism makes them rank high for comfort; their 
violent world corresponds to that of most private fantasy, which 
the emotions, with their espagnolisme, govern, in which the fanatic 
is supreme. To the child’s-eye view, brought more and more to 
poetry, Jonson shows disconcertingly adult, at once recondite and 
terre a terre. His morality (an austere note) is constantly 
emphasised. 

Morality is a strong form of perception : as such, at its strongest, 
it blunts or bends on the muddle nowadays. It has come, in 
practical life, to stand for little more than an ineffective comment. 
Art, however, still needs to use it ; it may be implicit but it has 
to be strong. By the plumb-straightness of lines and trueness 
of angles any work of the mind is, ultimately, judged: fancy may 
diverge from the upright, but there must be an upright. There 
must be, in literature, the mind’s disengaged comment on engaged 
emotion—this is the work’s morality. In this sense, morality 
is more than inherent in, it is the very nature of, the Ben Jonson 
plays’ superb competence. What has been, possibly, overlooked 
in the plays is, how much the moral-intellect has been given to feed 
on—or, in other terms, through what depths it drops a plumbline. 

The sensuous element is immense. This is Renaissance theatre : 
in those days one had a world at the fingertips, and the fingertips 
had not thickened. Immediacy of sensation comes through the 
language—concrete, and with an exact touch. The boom was at 
its height ; wealth came in at every port. Magnetic new precious 
objects were on the market; each brought a world with it ; 
luxury meant sublimation, not just dull expenditure. Learning, 
with its range of subtle experience, Latin elegance, outlaridish 
mystery all struck the English shore. The world was not yet 
mapped ; experience had no limits; a new mistress was an 
America. Intellect quickened love. The table soared into art, 
above the levels of subsistence or gluttony. 

. we will eate our mullets, 
Sous’d in high-countrey wines, sup phesants egges, 
And haue our cockles, boild in siluer shells, 
Our shrimps to swim againe, as when they liu’d 
In a rare butter, made of dolphins milke, 
Whose creame do’s look like opalls. 


Mammon’s “I will haue all my beds, blowne vp; not stuft: 


Downe is too hard—etc.,” Volpone’s speech to Celia over the 


jewels, and a dozen more passages all show a lyrical freshness in 
greed itself, that first innocent flush of pleasure in the palace hotel 
—however much the context lowered the dream. Desire of 
objects, representations of pleasure offered their full bloom to 
Jonson’s scalpel. He cut just deep enough to show the melancholy, 
the corruption beneath. 

The force and speed of intellect going through these four plays 
—three major comedies and the tragedy Catiline—generates their 
first quality : dramatic excitement. The tension of the language, 
its oppositions, the play of concrete images make every page 
theatre. Volpone is, apart from everything else, social comedy 
at its cruellest height, and The Alchemist, with its crookish hilarity, 
its double crossings, its show-downs, is ready made, the first-rate 
scenario. Catiline, for all its menacing /ongueurs, comes back and 
back to the close-up: it never fatally soars off into a wordy void. 
Each play, spherical, revolves fast and steadily on the axis of its 
idea. Plot spins the passion. 

These four plays have one subject: the obsessed person, the 
person of one idea. From the vantage point that obsession gives, 
he perceives in others the greeds, delusions and vanities that are 


exploitable, that are to serve his ends. The megalomaniac is 
curiously empowered. One dominating and single view or purpose 
gives each of these plays unity. They are areas mapped in the 
specialist’s own terms. Morose, in The Silent Woman, is an 
exception : his desire is negative, so he is a negative figure, out- 
witted before he enters—the comedy, embroidering his defeat, 
is accordingly more complex, less centralised than the others. 
But Volpone, Subtle, Catiline, are positive and effective; they 
work with tools they despise—tools, sub-passions, whose very 
shoddiness makes them splinter and cut the user’s hand. The 
divagations of greed—avarice, lust, snobbishness—are pressed 
flat, like horrid ferns, between every page of the plays. Was 
Jonson really anti-acquisitive, or was he magnetised to the 
instinct by what it offered his art ? 

Here are fine, fertile, extraverted crooks, not wasting a moment, 
not eating themselves like Bosola. They have no metaphysical 
worries ; even ghosts are imperious : “ Do’st thou not know me, 
Rome?” Hilarious complicity, the confederate spirit, never got 
better play. There is the grand alliance of Dol and Face : 

DOL: Yes, say lord Generall, how fares our campe ? 
FACE: As, with the few, that had entrench’d themselues 
Safe, by their discipline against a world, Dol : 

And laugh’d, within those trenches, and grew fat 

With thinking on the booties, Dol, brought in 

Daily, by their small parties. This dear houre, 

A doughtie Don is taken, with my Dol ; 

And thou maist make his ransome, what thou wilt, 

My Dousabell : He shall be brought here, fetter’d 

With thy faire lookes, before he sees thee; and throwne 
In a downe-bed, as darke as any dungeon ; 

Where thou shalt keepe him waking, with thy drum ; 

Thy drum, my Dol; thy drum. 

There are stampedes, but no demoralisation; the master 
crook deserves well, like a good whip. 

Mr. Knights’ study, which should be read, relates the age that 
made food for these plays to our own age in terms of social and 
economic ideas. He discusses the sixteenth century boom, with 
the unrest and flood of greed it let in, the break up of the simpler 
order, the thrust up of the rentier class, upheaving the values that 
kept it down, the complexity, vitality and uneasiness the up-thrust 
gave society, the distress below, the abuse of nobility. He dates 
back the connection between hard money and subtle sense, and 
shows how gold from Amcrica fostered the humanities. He shows 
the seedling, then, of the modern evil, now grown to its height. 
His work fills in the plays’ background, gives further point to 
illusions, lights up the texture. 

For the Herford and Simpson editorship of this Volume V of 
Ben Jonson, the accessibility and pertinence of the notes, the 
excellence of the type, we have once more to be grateful. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN 


EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


That Dreadful School. By A. S. Nem. Jenkins. §s. 


Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. Board of Education. 
2s. 

Is it liberty or licence ? The difference is important, for we all> 
do we not, love the one and hate the other. Yet wherein does it lie ? 
It is not easy to be sure and, lacking certainty, we can never rid 
ourselves of the uneasy suspicion that licence is merely the name 
that we give to the liberties of which we disapprove, liberty to the 
licences of which we approve. A friend of mine was entertaining an 
educationally advanced mother whose son attended an educationally 
advanced school. Frequently, and with emphasis, the mother 
affirmed that she never checked or thwarted the son. “ The 
vilest abortionist,”’ she quoted, “ is he who attempts to mould a 
child’s character. The only safe rule,’ she added, “is to let the 
child develop along his own lines.’”’ My friend took the son for a 
walk by the sea. Presently, he took off his new shoes and threw 
them in. My friend neither remonstrated with the boy nor 
rescued the shoes; the mother, however, was very cross. Nor 
was she appeased by my friend’s assurance that she was only doing 
her best to carry out what she understood to be the mother’s 
precepts. 

Now Mr. Neill, of course, does not countenance this sort of thing 
One of the many good stories in his book is that of a woman who 

brought her girl of seven to see me. “ Mr. Neill,” she said, “I 

have read every line you have written, and even before Daphne was 

born I had decided to bring her up exactly on your lines.”’ I glanced 
at Daphne, who was standing on my grand piano with her heavy 
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shoes on. She made a leap for the sofa and nearly went through the “No, we needn’t play games, unless we want to and practically 
springs. “You see how natural she is,” said the mother. “The nobody does.” 


Neillian child.” 1 fear that I bhished. 


* It is,’’ Mr. Neill comments, “ the distinction between freedom 
and licence that many parents cannot grasp.”” No doubt, but 
what is it? After reading the clear statement of aims, objects 
and principles set out in Mr. Neill’s admirable and exceedingly 
entertaining book I still, I am afraid, do not know. 

The object of Mr. Neill’s school, which has now been running 
for sixteen years, was to “allow children freedom to be them- 
selves.”” The method adopted to this end was the renunciation 
of “ all discipline, all direction, all suggestion, all moral training, 
all religious instruction,” this drastic reversal of traditional 
methods being founded on a belief in “ the child as a good not an 
evil being.”” Mr. Neill enlarges his account of freedom by telling 
us that it is “ only under freedom ”’ that “ the child can grow in his 
natural way.” 

Children who come to him from other schools pass through three 
stages. First, they are insincerely polite; they open doors and 
call him “sir’’: secondly, they are insincerely naughty; they 
break things, smoke and swear: thirdly, they become “ natural, 
healthy kids who say what they think without cheek or hate.” 
Finally, we are told that freedom is a system under which everyone 
has equal rights. Summerhill children are not allowed to walk 
on Mr. Neill’s grand piano because he has a right to preserve 
his piano ; but, equally, Mr. Neill has no right to borrow a boy’s 
bicycle without his permission. 

Such, broadly, are Mr. Neill’s principles. What is to be urged 
on the other side? That children are not by nature virtuous ; 
that, on the contrary, they have, just as grown men and women 
have, their inevitable dose of original sin ; and that, consequently, 
to “ allow children to be themselves ”’ is to allow them to pull the 
wings off flies and to inflict pain upon one another for the sheer 
satisfaction of inflicting pain, is, in a word, to allow them to mani- 
fest and develop all those sides of human nature whose suppression, 
forcible if need be, is one of the conditions of the functioning of 
civilised society. Secondly, whatever we may think of their moral 
characters, children are intellectually lazy and averse from effort. 
When, therefore, it is impossible to make a task either interesting 
or amusing, it is only by means of discipline that they can be induced 
to perform it; by discipline and, if need be, by the compulsion 
of which discipline is a disguised form. Now not even a man of 
Mr. Neill’s genius can make the multiplication table interesting or 
amusing. In point of fact, Mr. Neill does not try; he does not 
teach at all in the ordinary sense. If, therefore, one disapproves of 
compulsion and dislikes competition, the multiplication table will 
not be learnt; nor, indeed, will anything else that requires disci- 
pline and effort. Hence the complaint recently voiced in THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION that children from advanced schools grow 
up without the power to concentrate or the ability to commit to 
memory. It is not merely that they are inadequately equipped 
for the wicked commercial world ; they have minds inadequately 
trained for any sort of world. 

In the new edition of the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 
which has just been issued, the Board of Education make much of 
the changes that have occurred in the ten years that have elapsed 
since the last issue; of the increasing importance attached to 
individual differences between children ; of the need for education 
to adapt itself to modern requirements ; of the greater leisure of 
the modern world, and of the obligation which is laid upon the 
educator to equip a child for this leisure. It is all very sane, very 
moderate, and reasonably enlightened. But Mr. Neill would be 
quick to point out that the emphasis is still upon instruction. 
How, the Board of Education asks, can we best instil knowledge ? 
How can the child be best induced to learn for himself ? Above all, 
what should he learn ? Mr. Neill is, apparently, little interested in 
these things. Following in the best tradition of the British Public 
Schools he tells us that “ learning doesn’t matter ; only character 
matters.” But he goes on—I hope a little shamefacedly—to add 
“* all the same there is a lot of learning in Summerhill.” 

Finally, it may be said, children, like adults, find freedom for 
the most part an intolerable burden. At Mr. Neill’s school there 
is neither compulsory work nor compulsory games. What, then, 
do the children do? In spite of an illuminating chapter entitled 
** A Day in Summerhill ”’ I still don’t know. 


““Do you have to work?” a girl from an advanced school was 
recently asked. 

*“ No, we don’t have to go to lessons.” 

“Do you play games then ? ” 


“* What do you do then ?” 
“ We just lie about in the woods and develop.” 

Boring, I call it ! 

Is it not, it may be asked, a little hard on the child not only to 
saddle it with the responsibility of deciding every moral question 
with its own unaided resources, but to throw it upon these same 
resources for the filling of every unoccupied hour? Adults 
cannot do these things: why, then, should children ? 

The issues raised by Mr. Neill’s book are not in the last resort 
educational. They are moral psychological. Mr. Neill has an 
apparently convincing reply to the considerations I have men- 
tioned. “‘ Look,” he may say in effect, “ at the products of con- 
ventional education. Look at the civilisation they have made. 
Look, in fact at yourself. Are you so pleased with the picture ?” 
But suppose that the picture is one of human nature, and that we 
are as we are not wholly because, but partly in spite of, our educa- 
tion. Thus the question of the difference between liberty and 
licence resolves itself into one more ultimate, what do we take 
human nature to be? Is it fundamentally virtuous, so that you 
have only to let it be itself and all will be well ; or is it, as Chris- 
tianity has on the whole insisted, fundamentally wicked, so 
that the young, “ children of wrath and imps of Satan,’ must be 
disciplined and chastised ; or is it neither the one nor the other, but 
various as the sands of the seashore, so that children no more 
permit themselves to be discussed as a class—“ children are this, 
that or the other ’’—than Frenchmen or Englishmen or Germans 
or Jews or Aryans? Mr. Neill, I have not the slightest doubt, is a 
genius. He is doing experimental work of the greatest social 
value, and he ought to be provided with an endowment by the 
Board of Education, which he would probably accept, and a peerage 
or at least a knighthood, which he would probably refuse. Also, 
he has written an enormously exciting book. Almost he convinces 
the reader ; almost, but not quite. For it is not possible entirely to 
rid oneself of the impression that the measure of the author’s 
genius, which is great, is the measure of the unwisdom of anyone 
without his genius trying to follow his methods. Mr. Neill clearly 
has a way with him, but most of us, alas, have not. As my despised 
public schoolmaster was wont to admonish me, when I cited the 
authority of Virgil for a harsh metrical construction in my 
Latin verses, ““ When you can write as well as Virgil, you may take 
the liberties that Virgil does.” C. E. M. Joab 


DU COTE DE CHEZ TROTSKY > 


World Revolution, 1917-1936. By C. L. R. James. Secker 
and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

This is a book which is unique of its kind, very badly needed 
and likely to excite more anger than anything yet published this 
year. It is a history of the last twenty years, written from a 
Trotskyist angle. What little literature on this period exists has 
been written chiefly by propagandists for the Second or Third 
International and has been distorted by very obvious prejudices. 
This is the first book to be written by a propagandist who despises 
both sides, and has the clearsightedness that comes from universal 
hatred. 

It is true that this makes his history peculiar. He puts Citrine, 
Morrison, Bevin, Noske, Lansbury, Blum, Stalin, Pollitt and 
every other living leader except Trotsky in the same category of 
crawling things—indeed, “ Pollitt, of course, is to the Right of 
Citrine to-day ’—and after some exceedingly purple passages you 
are astonished to hear him rebuke Stalin for “ coarse person- 
alities.”” But to be put off by his verbal violence and verbosity 
would be a mistake. The story he tells has never been told 
elsewhere, and, so far as I have been able to test it, he makes no 
serious error of fact in any place. 

Part of it is fairly well known, for example, the pre-war history 
of the Bolshevik party (though it was new to me to read Trotsky’s 
accurate forecast in 1903 of Stalin’s position to-day) and the 
frantic energy of the Austrian and German Social Democrats in 
preventing a Socialist revolution in 1919. All that Mr. James 
writes here would have been written by any Communist till 1927, 
has been written by many of them, and from old habit is still 
being written by some. It is the later years that are disagreeable 


and unexpected. From 1923 Stalin began to have a greater and 
greater influence on Communist policy, increasing until to-day 
all possible rivals, bar one, are dead. From that period, too, the 
record becomes one of appalling failures, of opportunities of a 
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colossal. grandeur which were irrevocably lost. In 1923 -there 
was a possibility of a German Red revolution. If Mr. James is 
to be believed, the Communist International destroyed it. In 
1927 the International held the Chinese Communist forces tightly 
in alliance with Chiang Kai-shek even after the capture of 
Shanghai, and practically handed the most valuable forces of the 
revolution over to him to be wiped out. As late as October, 1931 
(and later still) it was pursuing a maniacal policy in Germany 
labelled ‘“‘ After Hitler, Our Turn,” by which a Nazi revolution 
was to be admitted, if not acquiesced in, in the belief that this 
would lead to a later Communist victory. 

In this country, what the Communist Party says may seem 
to be unimportant. But abroad what the local Communist 
Party has said has in the past meant the difference between life 
and death for thousands of workers. Mr. James seems to regard 
his record as proving criminal wickedness; it seems rather to 
suggest stupidity and hysteria. Certainly, the violent change that 
was made in 1935 by Stalin was not so much wicked as made 
with insensate disregard for the beliefs of all the dependent 
parties. ‘‘ M. Stalin,” he stated in the famous manifesto signed 
by him and Laval, “ understands and fully approves the measures 
of national defence taken by France to raise its armaments.” 
The French Communist Party campaign against the military 
General Staff, against the conscription of negroes in the Colonies, 
and so forth, had to be called off in a day. From this followed 
the sudden and much-distrusted campaign for unity with everyone 
who was not actually in a Fascist uniform. 

Dealing with this campaign, Mr. James has an easy victim. 
The United Front of to-day was the chief abomination of both 
Marx and Lenin, though certain of the present C.P. propagandists 
have so well concealed this that his quotations come as a surprise. 
Whether it is for that reason wrong is another matter ; Mr. James 
does not attempt to discuss that. But what he does at least prove 
is that the present dictatorship of Stalin has ugly features which 
separate it a long way from Lenin’s predominance. Two 
quotations, one significant and one surprising, are worth making : 

Those who, like H. G. Wells, are begging the Soviet authorities to 
introduce free speech seem to think that free speech is introduced or 

withdrawn at the caprice of rulers. There was a moment in 1923 








If you have 4 uncles 


and 2 aunts as peculiar as those in 
George Albce’s new novel The Bird of 
Time, you are probably a very remarkable 
person. Anyhow it is a pleasure in store 
for you at any lending library to make the 
acquaintance of this versatile sextet. The 
Bird of Time is a vigorous, meaty story, 
appraised thus by Mr. H. E. Bates in the 
Morning Post : 

His hero—really heroic—is a man who 
lives, right from his schooldays until his 
death in a strike-mob, a life of turbulent 
unorthodoxy, from sea-going to lion- 
taming, from crime to a spell at the uni- 
versity. . . . In many ways a good novel : 
quick, written with punch as well as deli- 
cacy, never tough, sometimes sugary, 
always compelling attention.” 


The Bird of Time, by George Albee. 7/6 
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when the Party stood at-the crossroads. It took the wrong turning, 

and the session of 1934 was the culmination of an inevitable progress, 

Stalin does not introduce free speech because he dare not. The cult 

of the leader in Italy, Germany and Russia is to-day due to the same 

cause, the unbearable social and political tension in the country. 

The “ session of 1934” was one at which unparalleled flattery 
of Stalin occurred. Here is an example, officially selected for 
favourable notice, a speech by one Avdeyenko : 

When I met Stalin, even at a distance, I throbbed with his forceful- 
ness, his magnetism, and his greatness. I wanted to sing, to shriek, 
to howl from happiness and exaltation. . . . Our love, our devotion, 
our strength, our heart, our heroism, our life—all these are thine, 
great Stalin! Here, take them, all this is thine, chief of the great 
fatherland. .. . Men of all time and of all nations shall call thy 
name all that is beautiful, strong, wise and pretty. When my beloved 
bears me a child, the first word I shall teach him will be—STALIN ! 
(Frenzied applause). 

RAYMOND POSTGATE 


THUNDER OUT OF ZION 


The Destiny of Man. By Nicoras Berpyarv. Bles. 16s. 


The Art of Life. By Counr HERMANN KEYSERLING. Selwyn 
and Blount. 15s. 


The writings of Count Keyserling remind me of Coleridge’s 
description of his own conversation, of how, by a sort of veil 
which steadily grew more opaque, he would submerge and obscure 
the ideas which he wished to express, till “ the only object arrived 
at is that the mind’s eye of the bystander is dazzled with colours 
succeeding so rapidly as to leave one vague impression that there 
has been a great blaze of colour all about something.” As one 
reads Count Keyserling’s pontifical utterances one is first sceptical, 
then bemused, then at last dazed into just such a vague acceptance. 
A desperate sort of faith creeps over one that all this brouhaha, 
this coruscation of polysyllables—integration, substantial psychic 
reality, polarisation, the principle of Gana—must indeed, in some 
way passing one’s battered understanding, be all about something. 
Count Keyserling will take an interesting apergu—for in this 
book he does throw up some interesting intuitions—and wrap it 
in a sort of Abracadabra which to the multitude of the half-baked 
must sound like an Ipse Dixit from Zion, but which, if one refuses 
to be bludgeoned by its polysyllabic thunder and asks what it 
really is all about, too often reveals itself as a sad piece of flatulent 
verbiage. Perhaps in the chapter on “ The Mystery of Polarisa- 
tion ”’ this verbal bull-dosing is best exemplified. What can one 
make of the account of the School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, the 
penetralium of the mystery, which “ has, as its exclusive aim, the 
polarisation of personalities; the unique object of all the rules 
recognised there is the acquisition of the utmost intensity for 
personal influence. Written records are there only to fix ideas 
and intentions ; personal intercourse between spirits desirous of 
spiritual progress and therefore submitting to those rules which 
best facilitate polarisation, is the only thing that matters from 
the point of view of ‘ works’”’? It sounds too depressingly like 
one of the flotations of Dr. Strong-i’-the-arm-Chirrup in Mr. 
Ivor Brown’s The Goods and the Great. And how is one to approach 
a writer who blandly confesses, “‘ The most fruitful polarisation 
to which I have so far submitted myself was my polarisation with 
the continent of South America. The soul of this primordial 
continent, over which the spirit has scarcely descended, evoked 
in me for the first time a clear consciousness of the Earth”? 
** Just so, just so,’’ one mumbles. 

It is illuminating to contrast Count Keyserling’s dicta with the 
conclusions of Nicolas Berdyaev in The Destiny of Man, which 
surveys at a far higher level of lucidity, originality and authority 
the same fundamental problems. This book well justifies the 
chorus of ecclesiastical praise which greeted its predecessors. 
There is nothing that savours of the verbal charlatan about 
M. Berdyaev. He has, as we say, a vast body of learning at his 
finger-tips ; but it has penetrated farther than that. He has 
mastered, assimilated what he has read, till his illustrations, used 
economically, are always pregnant. This book is a survey of 
Christian ethics which is bold in its criticism of Christian dogma. 
It is a sort of re-edition of Freedom and the Spirit from the par- 
ticular viewpoint of a philosopher considering the questions of 
good and evil, and considering them especially against the 
traditional background of Christian speculation. M. Berdyaev 
condemns all ethical systems which introduce the subject-object 
dualism, he is hostile to normative ethics and would qualify the 
Ten Commandments as “ tyrannical’; those philosophers who 
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PARADISE FOUND 


by C. Wicksteed Armstrong, F.R.G.S. 
a novel of a new world 


“as striking as it is original in con- 
ception.”’ (Medical World) 


“Mr. Armstrong presents, in the form of a 
romance, a new Utopia in the wilds of the 
Brazilian Uplands. In his ‘ Eugenia’ many 
of the problems which vex civilisation have 
been solved, stress being laid upon the 
problems arising from the sex-question . . . 
Mr. Armstrong is to be thanked for inducing 
his readers to think out for themselves the 
solution of urgent sociological problems. 
. . . A sufficiently interesting story is used 
on which to thread the various sociological 
chapters, and his description of the entrance 
into and escape from this Brazilian Paradise 
are both original and ingenious.” 
(Discovery.) 
“Pleasantly told and should entertain the 
reader, providing abundant food for thought.” 
(Weekly Scotsman.) 
“ Extremely interesting.” 
(Continental Daily Mail.) 
“An interesting and provocative novel.” 
(Public Opinion.) 
“A remarkable fantasy, making wonderfully 
real a Utopia secreted in the Brazilian forest.” 
(Glasgow Sunday Post.) 
“As a travel story it comes near to being a 
thriller.” (Light.) 
HAVELOCK ELLIS writes: “I have 
read with much interest and pleasure 
your book.’’ 


Sp = net from all booksellers 


or direct from 


John Bale, Sons & Curnow, Ltd. **-*",Grest Fitehfeld 
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First Principles 
by HERBERT SPENCER 


This famous work, which is reproduced 
here as a double volume and covers 
nearly 600 pages, is an unabridged 
edition, and it is believed that never 
before has a great philosophical book 
of similar length been published at so 
low a price. 
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Man and His 


Universe 
by J. LANGDON-DAVIES 


‘He really does write for the plain 
ra \ power of graphic descrip- 
tion is, perhaps, his greatest literary 
gift.... He has a happy knack of hitting 
on the curious in his researches, and 
his story becomes amusing as well as 
informative.” 
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look upon ethical problems as a kind of Times crossword puzzle, 
a difficulty whose solution has no bearing upon practical life, are 
similarly dismissed. “ Ethics cannot be merely a theoretical 
philosophical discipline.”” In a way he and Count Keyserling are 
saying the same thing, for both within the terms of their very 
different phraseology are trying to express the supreme value of 
personal experience, especially where ethical issues are concerned ; 
but where the Count bamboozles, M. Berdyaev elucidates. In the 
second part of his book he treats in detail the practical side of 
personal life, considering the same questions as The Art of Life 
raises, but what he has to present is the cool reflection of a 
philosopher, not the highly coloured rambling of a German Billy 
Sunday. RONALD LEWIN 


THE BASIC NEEDS 


The Human Needs of Labour. By B. SzesoHm ROWNTREE. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Rowntree published a book with 
the same title as the present volume. But this is not merely a 
revised edition, but essentially a new work. Since 1914, which 
was the year used for the price-data in Mr. Rowntree’s previous 
study, there have been not only important changes in the cost of 
living but also many additions to medical knowledge concerning 
the requisites of satisfactory nutrition. The older estimates of 
food needs were made almost exclusively in terms of calories and 
protein, whereas now it is necessary to take account both of the 
distinction between animal and vegetable protein, and of the 
needs of the body for minerals and vitamins—that is, broadly, 
for “‘ protective ’’ as well as for energising and body-building food. 
Moreover, the effect of recent research has been to increase the 
food allowances for children in terms of man-units, and also to a 
less extent the allowances for women. 

Using the latest available evidence, Mr. Rowntree reaches the 
conclusion that the minimum to be allowed at 1936 prices for 
satisfying the food needs of a family of man, wife and three 
dependent children is 20s. 6d. a week, or Is. or 2s. more if bread 
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is not baked at home. This figure is based on a dietary which i 
certainly not liberal. Only tinned milk is included, very littl 
fish, and no fruit except one }$lb. of dates. When housing, 
clothing and other needs are included, the conclusion is reached 
that for a family of this size the minimum living wage is §3s. 2 
week, on the assumption that the breadwinner is an unskilled 
labourer engaged not in heavy, but only in moderately heavy, 
manual work. This is the estimate for urban conditions, in , 
typical provincial town. For an agricultural worker’s family 
Mr. Rowntree’s corresponding figure is 41Is., and for a woman 
worker without dependents 30s. 9d.—in all cases assuming that 
the wage is received regularly for fifty-two weeks in the year. 

But, even if wages were raised to this minimum level, about 
one-third of the children in Great Britain, belonging to larger 
families, would be left insufficiently provided for during five or 
more of their most critical years. On this account, Mr. Rowntree 
urges in his conclusions that, in addition to using minimum wage 
legislation for the purpose of bringing the wages of the worst-paid 
classes of workers at least up to the proposed standard, it is 
indispensable, if serious malnutrition is to be averted, to introduce 
some system of allowances for the children belonging to the 
larger families. He suggests that a workable scheme, providing 
5s. a week for each dependent child beyond the standard family, 
could be financed for substantially less than £6,000,000 a year. 

Evidently, Mr. Rowntree is not satisfied that the standards here 
suggested do meet the reasonable human needs of labour. He 
emphasises that he is putting them forward only as the bare 
minimum consistent with healthy living for the worst-paid classes 
of workers, and that, even so, in some districts, e.g. where rents 
are high, the minimum figure would have to be increased. He 
recognises too, that families will in fact not live by bread alone, 
but will divert a part even of the most meagre incomes to satisfying 
other needs : so that in practice a higher wage is needed if adequate 
nutrition is to be secured. 

This is a bare outline of Mr. Rowntree’s conclusions. His book 
is short, but full of useful data and well worth the attention of 
anyone who wants to convert the evidence made available during 
the past few years on the subject of nutrition into a practical 
programme of immediate social reform. G. D. H. Coe 


FRANCO’S SPAIN 


Franco Means Business. By Gezorce Rotvanp. Paladin 
Press. 2s. 

Death in the Morning. By HELEN NIcHoLson.  Lovat 
Dickson. §s. 

Spaniard’s Way. By Vittorio G. Rossi. Herbert Foseph 
8s. 6d. 

Salud ! By Preapar O’DoNNELL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Red, White and Spain. By Nicet Tancyz. Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d. 


Books on Spain may be divided, at the present moment, into 
three classes, works of pure propaganda or pamphlets destined 
to help one cause or the other, accounts of personal experiences 
on one side or the other, and travel books culled from material 
gathered before the civil war and hastily unloaded. I think I have 
read practically everything that has been published on the subject 
and I can say that so far all the books show every evidence of being 
put together in a hurry, some in order to state a case as quickly 
as possible, most in order to cash in on the civil war in a not very 
dignified manner ; all are heavily padded and ail draw largely on 
other books. Nothing has yet been written with any permanent 
merit and I advise people who really want to know about things to 
await the book which Frank Jellinek, who wrote the history of 
the Paris Commune, is writing out there, or those which Hemingway, 
Orwell, Frank Pitcairn probably will write when they come back, 
and there may be poems by Auden and Spender. But for the 
present any book will show signs of being part of the grab for 
Iberia and I recommend only the admirable Spanish Government 
and medical aid pamphlets, and such articles as compress the 
writer’s experience instead of inflating it. Carlos Prieto’s Spanis/ 


Front is the best short summary of events leading to the war. 
These books here, with the exception of Salud, are all in varying 
degrees pro-Franco, and they have a certain interest on account 
of the extreme lack of documentation about events on his side, 
and, above all, on account of the mentality of the people who write 
them, although of course, “ it can’t happen here.” 

Franco Means Business is sheer propaganda. I recommend it to 
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Gad, sir, 
Duff Cooper’s right! 


The Secretary for War is reported as saying, in connection 
with the new Army uniforms, that in choosing blue in 
preference to scarlet he was partly influenced by expense, 
but also, he said, “ because I do not believe that the 
Englishman likes to be very conspicuously dressed. It 
has always been his object to be well dressed without 
being conspicuous.” 


The Gosses are glad to be given at least one opportunity 
during their lifetime of agreeing with the Secretary for 
War. That mythical being, the “ average Englishman,” 
does, as a rule, like to be inconspicuously dressed. There 
are exceptions to prove the average, and Goss can satisfy 
unusual demands as well as any other tailor who knows 
his job, but the great majority of customers who come 
to Goss are as Mr. Duff Cooper has described them. 


The chief aim of Goss tailoring is to give the customer 
what he wants—down to the smallest detail. 


We had a new customer from abroad the other day 
who said that he was used to having anything from five 
to fifteen fittings! His requirements were unusual, 
but presented no difficulty. We said we were usually 
satisfied with two fittings but do not limit ourselves. 
Two fittings were, however, enough, and our new 
customer has given us further orders. 


We extend a special welcome to readers of our advertise- 
ments who are making the Coronation an opportunity or 
an excuse for visiting this country. We have a growing 
number of overseas customers who make a point of 
replenishing their wardrobes each time they come to 
England. In the meantime we have their patterns and 
can make and send suits required between visits. 


The Goss brothers (with Mr. Whitehouse) do all 
measuring, cutting and fitting personally. 


A Goss lounge suit of the highest grade materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


"Phone: 


City 7159 








ST. MARTIN 


IN-THE-FIELDS 


Great Planjto help the 
homeless and destitute 


‘all 





The Rev. Pat McCormick 
Explains 


O most people, St. Martin-in-the-Fields suggests the 
Crypt where thousands of homeless and destitute people 
seek refuge night after night. 


But that is by no means the most important welfare work done 
by St. Martin’s. A night’s shelter is not enough to offer a man or 
woman whose present circumstances are desperate and whose 
future seems hopeless. These people need to have their lives re- 
built, their self-respect and earning capacity restored. They need 
to be made healthy, useful citizens again. 

And that is what St. Martin’s is trying to do with very in- 
adequate space. Thousands of unfortunates now have to be refused 
aid. Thousands are waiting with the patience of despair till St. 
Martin’s can give the fullest help to all who knock at her doors. 
For this great enterprise St. Martin’s needs a million shillings. 


With a million shillings, this church could turn her unused 
vaults into a unique social and rescue centre in the very district 
where London’s tragic homeless congregate. There, these men and 
women would be assisted to find shelter, food, clothing and the 
sympathetic guidance and valuable contacts that would raise them 
beyond the need of charity. 


Friends of St. Martin’s in every walk of life— royalty, million- 
aires, labourers—have already contributed nearly 140,000 shillings. 
As soon as the Fund reaches 400,000 shillings work can begin. 


Will you send what you can? If you could see the stricken faces 
and haunted eyes of those who would benefit, you would not hesi- 


tate a moment; you would sign Comet 
Gac Le 


the coupon below and post your 


contribution at once. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON TODAY 


THe MILLION SHILLINGS FUND, ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
Dept. J.1., TRAFALGAR SQuARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
I enclose as my contribution to the work of construc- 


tion and social welfare to be carried out at St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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anyone who can get a laugh out of the author’s painstaking attempt 
to make a thoroughly unsympathetic character likeable. 

The smooth surface of this character presents nothing to seize 
hold upon. One looks in vain for the chink in the armour or the 
Achilles’ heel. And—which is a great matter—he knows how to 
wait. Nothing, for éxample, has*induced him to hurry his offensive 
against Madrid... 

In other words, Franco’s desire is less to overpower than to charm 
and to attract.... i 

“ The districts,” he said at Burgos, “ will retain their individuality 
and their liberties, but on condition that those liberties do not weaken 
the nation and are compatible with the strictest principles of authority.” 


*“* Everybody,” the author adds, “‘ was satisfied.” 

But it is a disappointing book. “ Why he, rather than another ? ” 
asks the author, and it is not a question, I am afraid, that he has 
been able to answer. 


It is really hard to explain this mysterious intuition of a nation. 


All one gets is a picture of a fat, frugal, taciturn little man who 
was a better organiser and considerably more up to date and 
scientific than other Spanish generals, who was ambitious and 
worked very hard, and had a success with the Moors and the men 
of the Foreign Legion. It is probable that his greatest crime in 
the eyes of posterity will be his attempt to put back the clock of 
European history by recourse to the brute forces of Islam. My 
only complaint about this book is that, in its brilliant unconscious 
analysis of the utter barrenness of the rebels’ cause, it omits my 
favourite Franco-ism “ Education will be the first care of the new 
Spain and the subjects taught will be religion and patriotism.” 

Death In The Morning is an American woman’s account of life in 
Granada during the civil war. It is mostly a tale of unsubstantiated 
atrocities, a bloodthirsty and‘ ignorant little book. ‘“ They’re 
the grandest, toughest-looking set of fighting mer I ever saw,” 
she says of the Foreign Legion, and “ that afternoon the Albaicin 
surrendered, and for several days we luxuriated in the blessed 
silence that followed.’”’ Of Lorca’s Granada, even of Da Falla’s, 
we hear nothing. Incidentally she expresses one of the commonest 
fallacies about the civil war. “‘ The February elections had plunged 
all the members of the Right Wing party into despair, and I heard 
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much of the means by which those elections had been falsified.” 
What were they ? Since the Right was in power at the February 
elections it would not be so easy to dislodge it that way; the 
corruption was more likely to be on the other side, as anyone 
who has voted under the aegis of unfriendly authority must 
realise. 

Spaniard’s Way is a travel book which has won a literary prize 
in Italy. It is about Spain in 1934, a lively and observant account of 
the author’s travels, not overtly Fascist, but indirectly so, since it 
reveals a completely cynical attitude to the Spanish, and reminds 
one of those clever books about Ireland (fascinating people, but 
quite unable to govern themselves, of course), and this attitude is 
apt to jar on the reader very unpleasantly ; the book in fact suffers 
from an unredeemable seediness, the work of a wise-cracking 
Latin smart-aleck who sneers his way through the peninsula very 
thoroughly. Red, White and Spain is more important. The author 
felt'a definite urge to go out to Franco’s Spain last Christmas, and 
went. He is an ex-naval officer interested in flying, typically Fascist- 
minded, connected with the Daily Mail, restless, adventurous, 
pro-German, something of an introvert.. He went around with 
German letters to Faupel, etc., and one from Charles Grey, 
“editor of that outspoken journal The Aeroplane, whose shrewd 
comments on the politics of the day are a constant source of 
embarrassment to insincere politicians” (and of pleasure to 
readers of This England). 

Much of this book is not unsympathetic, for the author, travelling 
through the length and»breadth of Franco’s Spain alone in a taxi, 
has tried to give an honest account of his feelings, his hatred of 
war, his admiration of the men who are waging it, his own rather 
complicated position—in many ways they are not unlike those of 
visitors to the other side—a deepening love and admiration for 
the Spanish character, a growing impatience with red tape and 
foreign officials. I enjoyed his description of German etiquette in 
Spanish hotel dining-rooms. But suddenly the sympathy is 
withheld. The author can spell hardly any Spanish name 
correctly and even ventures to explain Spanish history and what 
he calls “‘ The Pregmatic Sanction.”’ Here is his solution. 


It was the opinion of the small international group that discussed 
it here this afternoon that the best thing for Spain would be for 
Franco to govern by a firm military dictatorship, but that this, in 
view of the latent warring factions within his ranks, would be valueless 
in itself. It would need to have the influence of one of the powers 
behind it—something similar to Great Britain and Iraq or Egypt. 
Then, and then only, will Spain have a chance of fleeing from one 
hundred and thirty years of bloodshed and unrest. 


And why stop at a hundred and thirty-odd years ? Should Spain 
ever have been independent at all? Should it not rather have 
been administered on the lines of Iraq by Italy and Germany, 
natural inheritors of the spirit of Romans and Visigoths, since 
Ferdinand and Isabella? Think of the bloodshed and unrest 
that would have been saved! And if that is true of Spain, how 
much truer of England and France! Has France ever governed 
itself since 1789 ? Since Charlemagne, since Chilperic? Surely 
it would benefit by a power behind it, and the lesson of Egypt 
and Iraq ? 

Mr. Tangye falls between two stools. His book is not vigorous 
enough to succeed as propaganda, nor interesting enough to 
stand by itself. In fact he has padded. Mr. O’Donnell suffers 
from the same fault. He is a Catholic, an Irish patriot, an agri- 
culturist and fisherman, an advocate, in fact, of green revolutions. 
He writes rhetorically but with much good sense, and his account 
of the beginnings of the rising and the early days in Barcelona 
and on the coast is fascinating. After reading the other books one 
breathes at last an atmosphere of liberty and experiment and open- 
mindedness, and one breathes it like the air when a window is 
opened after a long tunnel. His sympathies are with the anarchists, 
as must be those of all who saw Catalonia in the early days of 
the war and from a non-doctrinaire attitude. In Madrid he 
prefers the Communists. This book is important for the author’s 
knowledge of agrarian problems, his account of the revolutionary 
meetings to discuss collectivisation, of the beginning of the march 
on Saragossa, of the arms racket, and for some refreshing criticism 
of the government censorship. It is the only one of these books 
to be sensible about atrocities. 

In conclusion here are some rules for those now writing books 
about Spain. 

1. Get a friend to correct the spelling mistakes, dates and 
historical data. 

2. If you have only thirty thousand words of experience and 
are asked for sixty—resign. 
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| The CaMBRIAN CoasT 
for every hind of Holiday 


Ask half-a-dozen people to describe their ideal holiday 


All information will gladly be supplied by 
the Supt. 
Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or can 
be obtained at any Railway Station, or the 


-_- 
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place and you will receive six different answers 
Yet it would be difficult to find a holiday-maker to 
whom some feature of that seventy-mile stretch 
of magnificent coastline between PWLLHELI and 
ABERYSTWYTH—the Cambrian Coast—does not 
make a particular appeal. 


Rambling amidst its exquisite scenery ; romping and 
basking on its glorious sands ; climbing its majestic 
mountains ; breathing its bracing air—in these and 
in a thousand-and-one other pursuits surely you will 
find the true meaning of holiday. 


Before you decide on your holiday resort this year, 
make up your mind first to investigate the claims of 
the Cambrian Coast ! 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Obtain this book :—‘‘ HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1937, containing 
Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” 
Tickets (Id. a mile 3rd, 
14d. a mile Ist class) issued 
from nearly all stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly 
Holiday Season Tickets will enable 
you to see the best of this lovely 

Welsh district. 
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3. Do not make a compilation from all the other books, unless 
you want your book to be like all the other compilations. 

4. What have you got mew to say? What really exciting things 
happened to you? What really important people did you meet ? 
Were you in Spain more than ten days ? How much of them were 
spent outside the café, the waiting rooms of offices, the train, the 
hotel ? 

5. Have a good look at your photographs. How would you 
like it if someone else started showing them to you? Do you 
write as well as—see list at beginning of article. 

But you will write it all the same. CyriIL CONNOLLY 


FASCISM AND WAR 


The Road to War. 

Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
War in Spain. By F. Waite. Longmans. 1s. 6d. 
Spain Over Britain. By Henry Biytue. Routledge. 1s. 
Germany Tells the World. U.D.C. 6d. 


The tendency of the British ruling classes to view the foreign 
policy of Fascist powers with complacency has disappeared. 
Alarm and disgust about German and Italian ambitions are almost 
universal in England, and difference of opinion begins only about 
the point at which resistance is desirable. Present official policy 
appears to be to condone Fascist aggression wherever we are not 
the immediate victims, while at the same time arming in readiness 
for a struggle with the aggressor Powers which is regarded as 
inevitable sooner or later. The conclusion which arises from all 
these four very different books is that the time to resist Fascist 
aggression is now and in Spain.. The war in Spain is the natural 
corollary of the failure to stand up to Mussolini and Hitler. 

In The Road to War Vigilantes (part only of that famous team 
has been responsible for this book) argues the anti-Fascist case with 
characteristic vigour and with that care for documentation and 
accuracy which has always been so trying to supporters of the 
National Government. The same thesis is sustained in Germany 
Tells the World, which gives a detailed summary of Hitler’s past 
policy and achievements in Western Europe and the Balkans, 
an analysis of Nazi utterances and activities in the colonial field 
and a survey, giving chapter and verse, of the facts about German 
intervention in Spain. All the background of Guernica is here. 

War in Spain is the most objective document that has yet appeared 
on the Spanish struggle. Miss White has followed events with 
detachment and a pair of scissors ; the result is a most valuable 
little source book. Here is the exact order of events and the facts, 
as far as we can tell from existing documents about the history of 
the revolt, the war stage by stage, non-intervention in all its 
phases, the expressed war aims of the combatants and the various 
efforts that were made by foreign Powers to bring relief to the 
distressed population. After a careful examination of the question 
of Fascist or Soviet responsibility for the Spanish war she writes : 
** This note is offered to the open mind. Partisans of either side will 
pay no heed to it, for it is a discouraging reflection upon human 
intelligence that propagandists first invent and then believe their 
own propaganda.” Miss White finds a true bill against the 
Fascists. 

Spain Over Britain is written from quite a different point of 
view. It resembles Miss White’s book in containing no adjective 
that is calculated to rouse an emotional response, and argues 
from the imperial point of view the same thesis that Germany 
Tells the World and The Road to War argue from a “ Left ”’ point 
of view. British people, brought up to assume that the 
Mediterranean is an Anglo-French lake, will find Mr. Blythe’s 
cold analysis of rival imperial interests disquieting as well as 
illuminating. The author, who may have to remain anonymous 
because of a close association with the fighting services, discusses 
the value of the great strategic centres in the Mediterranean to 
each of the Powers concerned and concludes that the defeat of 
Franco in Spain is of vital importance to the British Empire. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


rhe Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By E. E. Kevretr. Nicholson and Waison. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Kellett has written a very readable and useful little book. Starting 
from Abimelech, the son of the Canaanite woman, he selects various 
dictators of different times and countries, tells their stories, and analyses 
the methods and results of their rule. In this Odyssey of misrule he 
conducts us through the ages and through Palestine, Athens, Corinth, 


With a Preface by C. R. ArrLer, M.P. 


Sicily, Renaissance Florence and Mantua, Napoleonic France, South 
America and many other places, to the Berlin of the Nazis and the Rome 
of the Fascists. Readers will find in his narrative many curious and 
interesting facts about dictators and their history, some of which will 
probably be new to them. Mr. Kellett makes one thing. extremely 
clear, namely, that the methods of dictatorships and their results have 
had an extraordinary sameness from the earliest times to the present 
day. Hitler and Mussolini have practically nothing new which they 
could teach to Abimelech in Palestine over two thousand years ago or 
to Agathocles, dictator of Syracuse, whose “ ruthlessness ” was almost 
too much even for Machiavelli. Mr. Kellett adds an interesting chapter 
of “ conclusions ” and reflections upon the methods required in our 
own country if we are to escape the political disease of dictatorship 
which is now so epidemic in the rest of Europe. 


The Lost One: A Biography of Mary (Perdita) Robinson. By 
MARGUERITE STEEN. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Miss Steen’s study of Perdita is mainly derived from that much vilified 
woman’s ‘autobiography as it may be checked by contemporary evidence 
or corrected by common sense when it is self-contradictory. Miss Steen 
tells Perdita’s story with a rollicking bravura that harmonises with the 
Rowlandson and other caricatures that adorn the book; indeed, through- 
out she sees her period as Rowlandson saw it, gross, vulgar, and grotesque, 
and, as she writes also with hearty human bias, we feel that we are 
reading contemporary gossip rather than historical reconstruction. On 
the whole Perdita comes fairly well out of the inquisition ; as harmless 
and inexpensive a royal mistress as any known to history. Yet from her 
first meeting with Florizel to her final parting from him she was the 
butt of every lampooner of the time. Miss Steen is at her best when 
describing Mary Robinson’s stage career, and the portrait that remains 
when the tale is told is that of a lady of easy virtue, never quite resigned 
in her lapses and always desiring respectability ; a woman of courage, 
who bit no hand that had ever fed her, who vilified none who deserted 
her, and who, whatever else she was, was no gold-digger. 


Curtsey While You’re Thinking .... By GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

As the title, borrowed from “ Alice,” warns us, there is very little 
method in these reminiscences, and so reticent at times is the author 
that those who do not know her personally will be left vainly guessing 
the information that should be but is not given. Admirers of Miss 
Kingston who know her only as an actress of real distinction will seek 
in vain in these pages a coherent story of her stage career, of the parts 
she played or of the companies to which she was attached. Time after 
time she is on the point it seems of gratifying us, when she drops another 
curtsey, and changes the subject. Her reminiscences, however, 
spasmodic and broken as they are, are often singularly attractive. Her 
study of herself as child and young woman is shrewd and witty and 
full of understanding, and she makes her escape from a narrow Victorian 
young-ladyhood into the wider world of art a real adventure. She 
writes with charm of her training in Berlin and Paris, and of her subse- 
quent attack on the professional theatre via Sarah Thorne’s school at 
Margate. The latter part of the book has a different appeal, as it deals 
with the author’s adventures in the politico-economic field as an advocate 
of woman’s suffrage and as a champion of the theatrical profession ; 
and here the lacunae are at times exasperatingly noticeable. 


Remembering Kut: “ Lest We Forget.” 
Barker. 12s. 6d. 

The “ Recessional ” tag that Lady Neave appends to her title does 
not convey her meaning very clearly. There is so much to remember 
with exultation, with anger, and with shame. What she would have us 
remember is the heroism with which the rank and file met the gross 
and gratuitous ill-treatment they suffered when they were marched 
away into captivity after the capitulation. With the assistance of the 
late General Melliss, who died when the first draft of the book was 
finished, Lady Neave tells the story of those dreadful marches of 
tired and starved and ragged and sick men, often in the words of the 
sufferers. She tells, moreover, of their courage that excited the admiration 
of Turk and German when, a tattered remnant, they marched through 
jeering crowds in the towns they passed. It is well that these things 
should be remembered. But more important it is to remember that 
all the horrors here related were due to the tragic incompetence of 
Anglo-Indian “ Intelligence,” which in addition to misjudging every- 
thing, numbers, equipment, commissariat, etc., etc., added the amazing 
ineptitude of sending Mohammedan troops to invade the dominion 
of the Caliph! A generation has grown up since Kut. It may read 
this book with advantage, for this is war as the “ authorities ”’ devise it 
and battalions and brigades and divisions suffer it. 


By Doina L. NEAVE. 


Queens and Princesses of Olden Days. 
Fortescue. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Judging by the crowds that assembled at 5 a.m. (Greenwich time) on 
a chilly morning to see an empty state coach tried out, there must be 
thousands of people ready and anxious to read about queens and 
princesses. Hence the appearance of Mrs. Fortescue’s book is distinctly 
opportune. The author moved with ease through the intricacies of the 
Almanach de Gotha and her amiable essays in royal biography will 


By Mary TERESA 
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FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all Jockeys rode an astounding 
number of winners from 1876 to the year of his death in 1886, 
including five victories in the Derby, four in the Oaks and six 
in the St. Leger. He had wonderful i and d: é 
nerve and confidence. 





Player's No.3 is another figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, representing, as it does, a 
Cigarette of delightful mellowness and flavour, 
giving always that little extra quality so necessary 
for complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 
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Head Office: 1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 4. 





C.W.S. BANK DEPOSIT NOTES 
YIELD 3% per annum compound 
interest if held for four years. 
Earlier withdrawals may be made, 
although in such cases the interest 
is less. Multiples of one pound are 
accepted. 

Of the total C.W.S. Bank assets of 
£105,000,000, some {76,700,000 is 
invested in British Government 
Securities. 

The reserves of the Society amount 
to £8,000,000. 

Ask for C.W.S. Bank Deposit Nolte 
leaflets at any Co-operative Society, or 
write to? 


BRANCHES: 
LONDON : 99, Leman Street, E.1 
42, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 


Transport House, Smith Square, 


Westminster. 
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Fy Kingsley Wood Say 
"MORE CAN 





AND MUST BE DONE 


to remove this blot from civilisation.’ 


Yes, more can be done. But only if sufficient 
funds are forthcoming to provide the most 
up-to-date methods of treatment and to enable 
research work to be carried on unceasingly. 


Then, and only then, can we of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning 
battle against Cancer, which takes toll of thousands 
of lives annually . . . this scourge which may at 
any moment strike at you or yours. 


There is patriotism in peace as well as in war 
and it is a sublime duty as well as an act of 
charity to help in the Crusade against the deadly 
enemy Cancer. Will you do your bit by sending 
a gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Koyal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


{ FREE ) 


| FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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explain to the curious who is related to whom and how. In the main 
the ladies dealt with were virtuous ; but there is an admirable sketch 
of Catherine the Great, and some passing references to other princesses 
who were of an indecorously amorous disposition. The “ olden days ”’ 
of the title are no older than the eighteenth century and the bulk of the 
book is devoted to the women of the petty German courts of that century 
and the earlicr years of the nineteenth. The Bourbons, however, have 
not been overlooked. 


The Science of Social Adjustment. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has here reprinted, in a revised and altered form, a 
number of his recent papers and addresses, and has so ordered and 
supplemented them as to give them some sort of unity. In effect, 
the volume constitutes a plea for the development—and adequate 
endowment—of research in the social sciences, in order to help in the 
search for answers to a number of as yet unanswered questions of funda- 
mental importance for the future of Western Europe. The longest 
essay, dealing with “ The Impact of Science upon Society,” stresses 
the point that scientific can by no means be identified with economic 
progress, because the advance of applied science makes large demands 
on the social system, and these can be met only by economic adjustments 
which cannot be easily measured with the aid of the knowledge at present 
available. The second essay, dealing with “ Eugenic Influences in 
Economics,” emphasises our lack of knowledge of the inter-relations 
between qualitative and quantitative changes in population. The third, 
on “The Calculus of Plenty,” draws attention to the defects of 
purely engineering measurements of the possibilities of measured 
production, and to the need for making our estimates of productivity 
in close connection with the elasticities of demand for different types 
of product. Finally, in the paper on ‘“‘ Some Projects of Re- 
search,” Sir Josiah Stamp puts forward a plea, inter alia, for a recon- 
sideration of patent law, and for a more careful study of the effects of 
invention upon obsolescence, as distinct from physical wear and tear of 
plant and other capital assets. The studies included in the volume 
are somewhat slight and anecdotal, and seldom advance beyond a half- 
sceptical commonsense attitude towards current social problems. They 
raise many more questions than they attempt to answer; and for the 
most part they only skim over the surface of the problems with which 
they deal. They are, however, readable and, at certain points, sug- 
gestive commentaries on a number of very live current economic and 
social controversies. 


By Sir JosiAH STAMP. 


Essays in the Theory of Employment. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Saving and Investment. By W. E. ARMSTRONG. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

In the campaign against classical economics of which Mr. Keynes 
is generalissimo, Mrs. Joan Robinson is an able lieutenant. She 
handles the Keynesian methods and concepts in her Essays on the 
Theory of Employment with bewildering virtuosity, now extending 
their use to a new field, now clearing up points of detail on an old one. 
The Essays make arduous but stimulating reading; the conviction 
they carry varies. Too often the argument appears to consist of a 
series of terminological somersaults, as in Disguised Unemployment— 
magnificent, but not war. Here and there a flaw of logic is discernible, 
as where, in the essay on the Long Period Theory of Employment, the 
rate of interest is treated at the same time as an invariable datum and 
as a variable resultant. But even at her most perverse Mrs. Robinson 
is well worth study. 

Saving and Investment follows and develops the neo-classical analysis. 
Lacking the pyrotechnic vigour in debate of Mrs. Robinson, from 
whom he differs most instructively, Mr. Armstrong works doggedly 
through his closely reasoned argument from Crusoe to the monetary 
factor in the trade cycle, reaching, by a more elaborate course, much 
the same theoretical conclusions as Professor Hayek. He does not 
believe that money can ever be made entirely neutral; and he main- 
tains that so long as the banking system maintains its present form 
cycles will not only continue, but grow in amplitude more and more 
catastrophically. It is a pity that this interesting and important study 
should be so badly written; the style gives the impression that the 
author ought to have been born a German, and occasionally a difficult 
piece of reasoning is hampered by actual grammatical errors. 


By JoAN ROBINSON, 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 373 
Set by Hamish Miles 


The usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered 
for an illustrative list of the five dark and unmistakable signs by 
which one can recognise the Bore, in either life or literature. The 
briefer the better, and no list to exceed 250 words. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, May 14th. 


2. Competitors may use ® pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 371 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


Clough rewrote the Ten Commandments to fit ninenteenth-century 
England. A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second of Half a 
Guinea are offered for a version of the Decalogue appropriate to a 
modern Totalitarian State. 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 


There was a large field for this competition, but most of the entrants 
fell at the first of the ten fences. Clough’s poem is a tour de force exe- 
cuted with such skill that the careless reader is unaware of the difficulties 
which have been overcome. I fancy that the competitors who sought to 
imitate Clough must have acquired,a new respect for his craftsmanship. 
A few tried other metres, but not very successfully. A. P. R. wrote his 
decalogue in German: “I tried to do this in English, but somehow 
the language is too unheroic for the purpose: common sense keeps 
breaking in.” I liked Guy Daniel’s IV: 

Go not to church on Sunday ; listen-in, 

And fall upon your knees when I begin. 
And Warren Derry’s: 

Let Semites keep the Sabbath day ; 

It is the only thing they may. 

Allan M. Laing was good on III and V: 

Take not the Leader’s name in vain 
When “ Mr. Smith” may save thee pain. ... 
Honour thy father—mother, too : 
Tell the Gestapo all they do. 
A. K. Milne was also at his best on these : 
My name may not be given to 
A dog, a parrot, or a Jew... 
Good Nordics, do not beat your ‘mothers 
Whao’re still of age to give you brothers. 
Robert Chalmers has for VII: 
Be not adulterous ; because 
Your leader says he never was. 
C. O. L. C. has for IX : 
False witness never should be used , 
All prisoners now are self-accused. 

I had no difficulty in picking the winner of the first prize: Sir Robert 
Witt lives up to his patronymic. For runner-up I considered all those 
from whom I have quoted, also Epops, R. S. J., S. A. G. Bruce and 
Uniped. I find the last-named best deserves the Second Prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 
I 
Besides Myself, thy only God shall be 
The State, and then, of course, “‘ the State, that’s Me.” 
II 
No graven images adore, for sculpture palls ; 
So hang My painted portrait on thy walls. 
Ill 


Be warned, take not in vain the Leader’s name, 
But swear to “ follow my leader” all the same. 
IV 
Keep Holy Day the day that I shall choose, 
But not, I beg, the Sabbath of the Jews. 
Vv 


Honour thy parents who, by copulation 
Added a Unit to the population. 
VI 
Kill not, unless in Cause Totalitarian - 
You meet a man who was not born an Aryan. 
Vil 
Break now the vows that guard the marriage-bed ; 
Divorce, abort or sterilise instead. 
Vill 
Steal not, at least no petty peculation ; 
Call it “ Expansion of a Growing Nation.” 
IX 
Only denounce the enemies of the State ; 
I provide camps where they can concentrate. 


Tolerance, Freedom, Ease thou shalt not covet ; 
Or even Peace—the State stands high above it. 
Rosert Wirt 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


You cure yourself as you walk! 


Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
matter what treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot regard your 
case as hopeless till you have worn 
Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 

Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings are so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 
fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write to him personally at Charles H. Baber’s about 
your particular complaint. 














Banish ALL Foot Troubles 


Simply by the Shoes you wear! 


F you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 

consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
your particular complaint once and for all. 


Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving 
your feet the freedom and natural exercise they need, his 
Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
health as you walk! No other treatment, operations or 
exercises are necessary. 


Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of his 
name from the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order 
to devote himself to this work, is at your service daily at 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1, 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester 


Send to-day for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Cave of Feet. 


Charles H. Baber, Lid, 








WEEK BY WEEK THE DEMAND INCREASES 


more and more smokers are saying: 





‘BETTER BUY 


CAPSTAN 


thevre blended better 





IMAGINE YOURSELF, a Londoner, strolling along the 
Embankment. In front of you, a man and girl are walking. 
As you pass them, you hear a snatch of their conversation : 
“ — they really are blended better, you know”. Next day 
she, also, tries Capstan — and likes them..... And so it 


goes on..... and on... .. We supply the cigarettes 


W.D.¢ FE .O. Wills. 


Branch of The imperial Tobacce Co. (of Great Brilain and Ireland), Lid. 0c 66 


smokers demand. 
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explain to the curious who is related to whom and how. In the main 
the ladies dealt with were virtuous ; but there is an admirable sketch 
of Catherine the Great, and some passing references to other princesses 
who were of an indecorously amorous disposition. The “ olden days ”’ 
of the title are no older than the eighteenth century and the bulk of the 
book is devoted to the women of the petty German courts of that century 
and the earlier years of the nineteenth. The Bourbons, however, have 
not been overlooked. 


The Science of Social Adjustment. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Sir Josiah Stamp has here reprinted, in a revised and altered form, a 
number of his recent papers and addresses, and has so ordered and 
supplemented them as to give them some sort of unity. In effect, 
the volume constitutes a plea for the development—and adequate 
endowment—of research in the social sciences, in order to help in the 
search for answers to a number of as yet unanswered questions of funda- 
mental importance for the future of Western Europe. The longest 
essay, dealing with “‘ The Impact of Science upon Society,” stresses 
the point that scientific can by no means be identified with economic 
progress, because the advance of applied science makes large demands 
on the social system, and these can be met only by economic adjustments 
which cannot be easily measured with the aid of the knowledge at present 
available. The second essay, dealing with “ Eugenic Influences in 
Economics,” emphasises our lack of knowledge of the inter-relations 
between qualitative and quantitative changes in population. The third, 
on “The Calculus of Plenty,” draws attention to the defects of 
purely engineering measurements of the possibilities of measured 
production, and to the need for making our estimates of productivity 
in close connection with the elasticities of demand for different types 
of product. Finally, in the paper on ‘“‘ Some Projects of Re- 
search,”’ Sir Josiah Stamp puts forward a plea, inter alia, for a recon- 
sideration of patent law, and for a more careful study of the effects of 
invention upon obsolescence, as distinct from physical wear and tear of 
plant and other capital assets. The studies included in the volume 
are somewhat slight and anecdotal, and seldom advance beyond a half- 
sceptical commonsense attitude towards current social problems. They 
raise many more questions than they attempt to answer; and for the 
most part they only skim over the surface of the problems with which 
they deal. They are, however, readable and, at certain points, sug- 
gestive commentaries on a number of very live current economic and 
social controversies. 


By Sir JosiAH STAMP. 


Essays in the Theory of Employment. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Saving and Investment. By W. E. ARMSTRONG. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

In the campaign against classical economics of which Mr. Keynes 
is generalissimo, Mrs. Joan Robinson is an able lieutenant. She 
handles the Keynesian methods and concepts in her Essays on the 
Theory of Employment with bewildering virtuosity, now extending 
their use to a new field, now clearing up points of detail on an old one. 
The Essays make arduous but stimulating reading; the conviction 
they carry varies. Too often the argument appears to consist of a 
series of terminological somersaults, as in Disguised Unemployment— 
magnificent, but not war. Here and there a flaw of logic is discernible, 
as where, in the essay on the Long Period Theory of Employment, the 
rate of interest is treated at the same time as an invariable datum and 
as a variable resultant. But even at her most perverse Mrs. Robinson 
is well worth study. 

Saving and Investment follows and develops the neo-classical analysis. 
Lacking the pyrotechnic vigour in debate of Mrs. Robinson, from 
whom he differs most instructively, Mr. Armstrong works doggedly 
through his closcly reasoned argument from Crusoe to the monetary 
factor in the trade cycle, reaching, by a more elaborate course, much 
the same theoretical conclusions as Professor Hayek. He does not 
believe that money can ever be made entirely neutral; and he main- 
tains that so long as the banking system maintains its present form 
cycles will not only continue, but grow in amplitude more and more 
catastrophically. It is a pity that this interesting and important study 
should be so badly written; the style gives the impression that the 
author ought to have been born a German, and occasionally a difficult 
piece of reasoning is hampered by actual grammatical errors. 


By JoAN ROBINSON. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 373 
Set by Hamish Miles , 

The usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered 
for an illustrative list of the five dark and unmistakable signs by 
which one can recognise the Bore, in either life or literature. The 
briefer the better, and no list to exceed 250 words. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, May 14th. 


2. Competitors may use @ pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 371 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


Clough rewrote the Ten Commandments to fit ninenteenth-century 
England. A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second of Half a 
Guinea are offered for a version of the Decalogue appropriate to a 
modern Totalitarian State. 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 


There was a large field for this competition, but most of the entrants 
fell at the first of the ten fences. Clough’s poem is a tour de force exe- 
cuted with such skill that the careless reader is unaware of the difficulties 
which have been overcome. I fancy that the competitors who sought to 
imitate Clough must have acquired.a new respect for his craftsmanship. 
A few tried other metres, but not very successfully. A. P. R. wrote his 
decalogue in German: “I tried to do this in English, but somehow 
the language is too unheroic for the purpose: common sense keeps 
breaking in.” I liked Guy Daniel’s IV: 

Go not to church on Sunday ; listen-in, 

And fall upon your knees when I begin. 
And Warren Derry’s : 

Let Semites keep the Sabbath day ; 

It is the only thing they may. 

Allan M. Laing was good on III and V: 

Take not the Leader’s name in vain 
When “ Mr. Smith” may save thee pain. ... 
Honour thy father—mother, too : 
Tell the Gestapo all they do. 
A. K. Milne was also at his best on these : 
My name may not be given to 
A ‘dog, a parrot, or a Jew... . 
Good Nordics, do not beat your mothers 
Who’re still of age to give you brothers. 
Robert Chalmers has for VII : 
Be not adulterous ; because 
Your leader says he never was. 
C. O. L. C. has for IX : 
False witness never should be used , 
All prisoners now are self-accused. 

I had no difficulty in picking the winner of the first prize: Sir Robert 
Witt lives up to his patronymic. For runner-up I considered all those 
from whom I have quoted, also Epops, R. S. J., S. A. G. Bruce and 
Uniped. I find the last-named best deserves the Second Prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 
I 
Besides Myself, thy only God shall be 
The State, and then, of course, “ the State, that’s Me.” 
II 
No graven images adore, for sculpture palls ; 
So hang My painted portrait on thy walls. 
Ill 
Be warned, take not in vain the Leader’s name, 
But swear to “ follow my leader ”’ all the same. 
; IV 
Keep Holy Day the day that I shall choose, 
But not, I beg, the Sabbath of the Jews. 
Vv 


Honour thy parents who, by copulation 
Added a Unit to the population. 
VI 
Kill not, unless in Cause Totalitarian - 
You meet a man who was not born an Aryan. 
VII 
Break now the vows that guard the marriage-bed ; 
Divorce, abort or sterilise instead. 
Vill 
Steal not, at least no petty peculation ; 
Call it ““ Expansion of a Growing Nation.” 
IX 
Only denounce the enemies of the State ; 
I provide camps where they can concentrate. 


Tolerance, Freedom, Ease thou shalt not covet ; 
Or even Peace—the State stands high above it. 
Rosert Wirt 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


You cure yourself as you walk! 


Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
matter what treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot regard your 
case as hopeless till you have worn 
Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 

Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings are so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 
fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write 19 him personally at Charles H. Baber’s about 
your particular complaint. 














Banish ALL Foot Troubles 


Simply by the Shoes you wear! 


F you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 

consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
your particular complaint once and for all. 


Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving 
your feet the freedom and natural exercise they need, his 
Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
health as you walk! No other treatment, operations or 
exercises are necessary. 


Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of his 
name from the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order 
to devote himself to this work, is at your service daily at 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1, 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester 


Send to-day for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Cave of Feet. 





Charles H. Baber, Lid. 





WEEK BY WEEK THE DEMAND INCREASES 


more and more smokers are saying : a> 








‘BETTER BUY ¥ 


CAPSTAN 


thevre blended better 





~—_—S - 
IMAGINE YOURSELF, a Londoner, strolling along the 
Embankment. In front of you, a man and girl are walking. 
As you pass them, you hear a snatch of their conversation : 
“ — they really are blended better, you know”. Next day 
she, also, tries Capstan — and likes them..... And so it 
goes on..... and on... .. We supply the cigarettes 


smokers demand. 


W.D.t¢F€.O. Wilts. 


Branch of The imperial Tobacce Co. (of Great Brilain and Ireland), Lid 0c 60 
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SECOND PRIZE 
I am the Leader : thou art free 
To have no other Gods but me. 
Worship no graven image : few 
In works of art excel the Jew. 
Be not forsworn, but let the nation 
Swear with a mental reservation. 
Keep thou thy week-end free : I may 
Provoke a war next Saturday. 
Honour thy parents, if the man 
And woman both are E 
Thou shalt not kill: need it be stated 
Opponents must be “ liquidated ” ? 
Keep pure the race : my laws enforce 
In all mixed marriages divorce. 
We never steal : our virile land 
Asserts its title to “ expand.” 
No person shall indulge in slander, 
Save Ministers of propaganda. 
Desire is sin ; so we'll remove it 
By taking everything we covet. 

UNIPED 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 227.—NUMBERWELL 


My energetic friend Numberwell had been sitting brooding in the 
sun. 

““ What are you thinking about ?” I asked him. 

* About Gaffer’s age.” 

“ > >” 

“It’s interesting, Gaffer’s age is. It’s equal to the sum of the ages of 
his grandchildren—no two of whom were born in the same year.” 

“And how many grandchildren has he?” 

“* How many ?” said Numberwell. “ He has the maximum number 
possible, consistent with the fact that he’s not a centenarian and with 
what I’ve told you and am going to tell you now.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “ I’m listening.” 

** Good,” said Numberwell. “ The point that interests me then— 
it’s what my mind was working on just now—is that neither Gaffer’s 
age, nor any of his grandchildren’s ages, is a Naby. By age, of course ” 
(he added) ‘I mean age in years.” 


“ And what on earth,” I asked, “‘ is a Naby ?”’ 
“ A Naby?” said Numberwell. 
my own. A Naby is any integral number which can be expressed 


the sum of three integers, a, b and ab.” 


“ Do they all have to be different integers ?” I asked. 
“ Oh, no,” said Numberwell. 
What is the age of Numberwell, who is the oldest of Gaffer’s grandchildrey} 


PROBLEM 225.—AT THE GOLDEN PHEASANT (I) 
I am holding over the solution of this difficult problem pending cop. 


sideration of points raised by competitors. 


Some solvers complain that they do not understand by what proces 
the Professor “ cheated im the draw.” 
way he could do so—by selecting his own slip before passing roun( 
At any rate, this is what he did. I would ask solver 


the “ receptacle.” 


to look again at the second question posed. 


The problem is neither indeterminate nor so simple as several com. 


petitors seem to think. | 


PROBLEM 224.—CHESS AT BARCHESTER 


A set of Lowe’s cartoons goes to: C. E. Smith, Bowles House, 3 
Eltham Road, Lee Green, S.E.12. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 
A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 


selected at random. 


In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of th: 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver js 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150, 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c’o the Editor, and mus 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 


but on separate sheets of paper. 


Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.| 


“ Oh, the term is an invention , 


“ The smallest Naby is 3.” 


It seems to me there is only on 


Seven points are awarded. 







































WEEK-END CROSSWORD 374 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 2 3 5 6 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
N. K. Stephen, 42 Eton Avenue, N.W.3 


ACROSS. 

1. To him a crown 
means more than 5s. 
10. Dogged descrip- 
tion of King Chris- 
tian’s representative 
for the Coronation. 
11. Yawning appear- 
ance of the crowd 
as the procession 
approaches. 

12. Does its bearer 
keep weapons up 
his sleeve ? 

16. How Jack colours 
when he gets flut- 
tered. 

19. Its address will 
be Westminster 
Abbey, not Houses 
of Parliament, on 
Wednesday. 

22. Address of one’s 
wife. 

28. Nowadays often 
accounted for elec- 
trically by the 
“ metric ”’ system. 

29. Describes all but 
the O.M.s of course. 

31. One might call it 
the crowning octave. 


DOWN. 

2 and 27. Finishes 
round me. 

3. How to give the 
cheater a lesson. 

4. A bit of poetry 
would put her at 
once in good hu- 
mour. 

5. The laughing- 
stock of creation. 


6. Of course how the 
crowd would have 
liked to close round 
23. 

7. Cross-beam. 

8. Takes the leading 
position on the back 
steps. 

9. See 18. 

12. Shows that the 
beggar got what he 
asked for. 

13. Candids is a 
capital place for it. 
14. ’Flu begins to set 
up such an agitation. 
15. This is instru- 
mental in letting a 

tenant in. 

17 (rev.) and 30. The 
practice of firing 
wives. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Tue Annual General Court of the Alliance Assurance Company was 
held on Wednesday, May sth, at the Head Office in London. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the chairman) said (in part) : 
We do not anticipate any very serious loss under the insurances which 
we have granted in Spain. We can only express the hope that the present 
conflict may soon terminate and that before very long we shall be able 
to carry on our business in co-operation with the Spanish Companies 
and with Companies of other nationalities, as in the past. In various 
other countries we have suffered from an extension of restrictive legis- 
lation and discrimination in favour of National Companies. We have 
endeavoured, during the last few years, to extend our Home business, 
in order to compensate us, as far as possible, for the probable loss of 
Foreign business. The results of the Home business during the past 
year have been very favourable. Referring now to the individual 
trading accounts, you will see that the new Life business is a few thou- 
sand pounds less than that recorded in the previous year. The 





Atildren: 








use, 7)“ Alliance” Life premium income has increased by £46,031 during 
the year, and the “ Alliance” Life and Annuity Funds now amount 
to £21,369,772. 
The Fire business is that which has been most affected by the foreign 
solution ame VCD to which I have referred. Nevertheless, owing to the develop- 
ment in our Home business, we can congratulate ourselves on the 
1 of th results of our trading operations in the Fire Department during the 
solver isan Past Year- There is a moderate increase in our premium income, and 
© adver the surplus of £354,652, though about £50,000 less than last year, is 
ors whe still very substantial. 
attaining In the Accident Department there is a further substantial increase of 
her 150.8) nearly £60,000 in the premium income. 
ad mus I am glad to say that the results of the Motor business show an im- 
ation offmy provement. In the Workmen’s Compensation section there is a smail 
nvelopesey increase in our premium income, but the cost of claims has risen. 
Turning to the Marine account, you will see that our net premium 
} income for the year is about £10,000 higher. 

j Before passing from the Marine account, I should like to say a word 
fered B® about the great debt we owe to Messrs. Chubb and Son, of New York. 
itors.| Bi as you know, we do not transact Fire or Accident business in the United 
LIBAN States of America, but we have for many years had the great advantage 

of sharing in the Marine business of Messrs. Chubb and Son. This 
has proved most profitable to the Company. 
9. This The Trustee Department continues to develop satisfactorily and the 
an Irish total funds which are now administered in this section amount to 
£17,000,000. You will see from the notice convening this meeting 
escribe—e: that we are asking you to-day to give us power to act as Registrars. 
s of one Turning now to the Profit and Loss account, you will see that we have 
Id after) again transferred £150,000 to the General Reserve, which now stands 
. at £1,650,000, and £50,000 to the Staff Pension Fund. Including 
arrel ata ‘Be £100,000 Additional Reserve in the Fire account, and allowing for 
he lines.ae 2 Teduction of about £13,000 in our carry forward, the final result is 
ae that after paying our dividend and all expenses, our Reserves have been 
sat will increased during the year by nearly £287,000. 
ha I think it is no exaggeration to say that the proposed National Defence 


Contribution Tax has been a severe shock to the City. It is to be hoped 
od. that the modifications which the Chancellor has promised to make in 

story the original proposals will achieve the objects which he has in view. 
ire Pic- MR) In any case, however, I do not think that so far as this Company is con- 
8. cerned, the effects can be very serious. We can face any fluctuations 
1 of the fin market values which are due to factors other than those affecting 
>we rail fM® the intrinsic security, with comparative equanimity—in fact, we should 
welcome a moderate fall in prices if, as a corollary, it were to become 
» possible to invest our new money on more remunerative terms and to 
obtain a higher rate of interest on our mortgages. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 





MR. HAROLD J. MORLAND’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held on Wednesday in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Harotp J. Morranp, M.A., J.P., F.C.A. (the chairman), 
said: You will have seen from the report that the new life assur- 
ances have once more made a considerable advance, reaching the 
new record of 2,502,110, which, together with the Century’s con- 
tribution of £215,861, gives a total of £2,717,971. 

The annuity premiums received amounted to {1,291,188. 


The sinking fund new business of the Friends’ Provident and 
the Century together amounted to /1,282,592. 

The life premium income advanced by £29,133. 

The interest rate earned on the life and annuity assurance fund 


was £4 16s. before, and £4 Is. 11d. after deduction of in- 


come tax. 


per cent. 


FrrRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The fire and accident premium income from Great Britain and 
Ireland, which derives much support from the holders of life policies, 
is steadily rising. We are looking forward to further progress, 
especially in this home field, for our well-established and completely 
equipped fire and accident departments. 

The year’s results shown by the Century were generally satisfac- 
tory. The profits transferred from underwriting accounts, excluding 
interest, amounted to £53,328; interest, after deduction of income 
tax, came to £48,635. 


INVESTMENTS 


The investments of the Friends’ Provident, the Century and of 
their associated companies are under centralised control. 

The aggregate funds during 1936 were increased by over £2,000,000, 
and now exceed £18,000,000, of which nearly {13,500,000 relates to 
the Friends’ Provident. 

Mr. Rorert H. Mars, F.C.A., seconded the adoption of the re- 
port, which was carried unanimously. 




















(Si MUSIC CATALOGUE 
508 


We have in the press an interesting Catalogue 
of secondhand Music and Books on Music, 
including full orchestral scores and a number 
of rare and autographed items. This, as with 
all our Catalogues, will be sent free on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE — ENGLAND 





























“Cuckoo Narrow 


contains more authentic honest stuff 
to the square inch than a whole host of 
Bloomsbury masterpieces... . Of its 
kind there is nothing better being done 
in England to-day.’’"—H. E. Bates in The 
Morning Post. 


BEER RB EERBEREEEEEEEES 
—CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND — 


Lots more people will be enjoying holidays this year than 
Jast, but there will still be many thousands of the poorest 
children who will spend the summer in the London 
slums unless we can take them into the country. A 
fortnight’s holiday costs a pound per child. The parents 
contribute according to their means. Please address: 


Tue Ear oF ARRAN, “N.S. & N.” Appeal, Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SECOND PRIZE “ And what on earth,” I asked, “ is a Naby ?” 
I am the Leader : thou art free “ A Naby?” said Numberwell. “Oh, the term is an invention of 
To have no other Gods but me. my own. A Naby is any integral number which can be expressed as 
Worship no graven image : few the sum of three integers, a, b and ab.” 
In works of art excel the Jew. “ Do they all have to be different integers ?” I asked. 
Be not forsworn, but let the nation “ Oh, no,” said Numberwell. “ The smallest Naby is 3.” 
Swear with a mental reservation. What is the age of Numberwell, who is the oldest of Gaffer’s grandchildre),} 
Keep thou thy week-end free : I may 
Puovelle-8 Se S60 Sey PROBLEM 225.—AT THE GOLDEN PHEASANT (I) 
Honour thy parents, if the man 
And woman both are Aryan. I am holding over the solution of this difficult problem pending con. 
Thou shalt not kill: need it be stated sideration of points ; raised by competitors. 
Opponents must be “ liquidated ” ? Some solvers complain that they do not understand by what process 
Keep pure the race : my laws enforce the Professor “ cheated im the draw.” It seems to me there is only one 
In all mixed marriages divorce. way he could do so—by selecting his own slip before passing round 
We never steal : our virile land the “ receptacle.” At any rate, this is what he did. I would ask solvers 
Asserts its title to “ expand.” to look again at the second question posed. 
No person shall indulge in slander, The problem is neither indeterminate nor so simple as several com- 
Save Ministers of propaganda. petitors seem to think. 
Desire is sin ; so we'll remove it 
By taking everything we covet. — PROBLEM 224.—CHESS AT BARCHESTER 
7 A set of Lowe’s cartoons goes to: C. E. Smith, Bowles House, 37 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 227.—NUMBERWELL 

My energetic friend Numberwell had been sitting brooding in the 
sun. 

*“ What are you thinking about ?” I asked him. 

* About Gaffer’s age.” 

«“ > ” 

“It’s interesting, Gaffer’s age is. It’s equal to the sum of the ages of 
his grandchildren—no two of whom were born in the same year.” 

““And how many grandchildren has he ? ” 

** How many ?”’ said Numberwell. “ He has the maximum number 
possible, consistent with the fact that he’s not a centenarian and with 
what I’ve told you and am going to tell you now.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “ I’m listening.” 

** Good,” said Numberwell. “ The point that interests me then— 
it’s what my mind was working on just now—is that neither Gaffer’s 
age, nor any of his grandchildren’s ages, is a Naby. By age, of course ” 
(he added) ‘I mean age in years.” 


Eltham Road, Lee Green, S.E.12. Seven points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c’o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 


but on separate sheets of paper. 
Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Weck-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 


[U.S.A. Competitors. 


CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 374 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
* CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 2 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
N. K, Stephen, 42 Eton Avenue, N.W.3 





ACROSS. 

1. To him a crown 
means more than 5s. 
10. Dogged descrip- 
tion of King Chris- 
tian’s representative 
for the Coronation. 
11. Yawning appear- 
ance of the crowd 
as the procession 

approaches. 

12. Does its bearer 
keep weapons up 
his sleeve ? 

16. How Jack colours 
when he gets flut- 
tered. 

19. Its address will 
be Westminster 
Abbey, not Houses 
of Parliament, on 
Wednesday. 

22. Address of one’s 
wife. 

28. Nowadays often 
accounted for elec- 
trically by the 
“* metric ”? system. 

29. Describes all but 
the O.M.s of course. 
31. One might call it 
the crowning octave. 


DOWN. 

2 and 27. Finishes 
round me. 

3. How to give the 
cheater a lesson. 

4. A bit of poetry 
would put her at 
once in good hu- 
mour. 

5. The laughing- 
stock of creation. 


6. Of course how the 
crowd would have 
liked to close round 
22. 

7. Cross-beam. 

8. Takes the leading 
position on the back 
steps. 

9. See 18. 

12. Shows that the 
beggar got what he 
asked for. 

13. Candida is a 
capital place for it. 
14. Flu begins to set 
up such an agitation. 
15. This is instru- 
mental in letting a 

tenant in. 

17 (rev.) and 30. The 
practice of firing 
wives. 


LAST WEEK’S 


18 (rev.) and 9. This 
man is not an Irish 
fruiterer. 


20. Might describe 


the progress of one 


in deep field after 
the sixth ball. 

21. Final quarrel at 
the back of the lines. 


23. Horse that will 
go uphill ? 

24. Elephant that 
was half a god. 

25. A great story 
seen in Empire Pic- 
ture Theatres. 

26. A section of the 
London-Crewe rail- 
way line. 

27. See 2. 

30. See 17. 


CROSSWORD 
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Company Meeting 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





Tue Annual General Court of the Alliance Assurance Company was 
held on Wednesday, May sth, at the Head Office in London. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the chairman) said (in part) : 
We do not anticipate any very serious loss under the insurances which 
we have granted in Spain. We can only express the hope that the present 
conflict may soon terminate and that before very long we shall be able 
to carry on our business in co-operation with the Spanish Companies 
and with Companies of other nationalities, as in the past. In various 
other countries we have suffered from an extension of restrictive legis- 
lation and discrimination in favour of National Companies. We have 
endeavoured, during the last few years, to extend our Home business, 
in order to compensate us, as far as possible, for the probable loss of 
Foreign business. The results of the Home business during the past 
year have been very favourable. Referring now to the individual 
trading accounts, you will see that the new Life business is a few thou- 
sand pounds less than that recorded in the previous year. The 
“ Alliance” Life premium income has increased by £46,031 during 
the year, and the “ Alliance” Life and Annuity Funds now amount 
to £21,369,772. 

The Fire business is that which has been most affected by the foreign 
events to which I have referred. Nevertheless, owing to the develop- 
ment in our Home business, we can congratulate ourselves on the 
results of our trading operations in the Fire Department during the 
past year. There is a moderate increase in our premium income, and 
the surplus of £354,652, though about £50,000 less than last year, is 
still very substantial. 

In the Accident Department there is a further substantial increase of 
nearly £60,000 in the premium income. 

I am glad to say that the results of the Motor business show an im- 
provement. In the Workmen’s Compensation section there is a small 
increase in our premium income, but the cost of claims has risen. 
Turning to the Marine account, you will see that our net premium 
income for the year is about £10,000 higher. 

Before passing from the Marine account, I should like to say a word 
about the great debt we owe to Messrs. Chubb and Son, of New York. 
As you know, we do not transact Fire or Accident business in the United 
States of America, but we have for many years had the great advantage 
of sharing in the Marine business of Messrs. Chubb and Son. This 
has proved most profitable to the Company. 

The Trustee Department continues to develop satisfactorily and the 
total funds which are now administered in this section amount to 
£17,000,000. You will see from the notice convening this meeting 
that we are asking you to-day to give us power to act as Registrars. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss account, you will see that we have 
again transferred £150,000 to the General Reserve, which now stands 
at £1,650,000, and {50,000 to the Staff Pension Fund. Including 
the £100,000 Additional Reserve in the Fire account, and allowing for 
a reduction of about £13,000 in our carry forward, the final result is 
that after paying our dividend and all expenses, our Reserves have been 
increased during the year by nearly £287,000 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that the proposed National Defence 
Contribution Tax has been a severe shock to the City. It is to be hoped 
that the modifications which the Chancellor has promised to make in 
the original proposals will achieve the objects which he has in view. 
In any case, however, I do not think that so far as this Company is con- 
cerned, the effects can be very serious. We can face any fluctuations 
in market values which are due to factors other than those affecting 
the intrinsic security, with comparative equanimity—in fact, we should 
welcome a moderate fall in prices if, as a corollary, it were to become 
possible to invest our new money on more remunerative terms and to 
obtain a higher rate of interest on our mortgages. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 





MR. HAROLD J. MORLAND’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held on Wednesday in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Harotp J. Morranp, M.A., J.P., F.C.A. (the chairman), 
said: You will have seen from the re port that the new life assu1 


ances have once more made a considerable advance, reaching the 
new record of £2,502,110, which, together with the Century's con- 
tribution of £215,861, gives a total of £2,717,971. 

The annuity premiums received amounted to {1,291,188. 

The sinking fund new business of the Friends’ Provident and 
the Century together amounted to /1,282,592. 


The life premium income advanced by £29,133. 


The interest rate earned on the life and annuity assurance fund 
was £4 16s. before, and £4 1s. 11d. per cent. after deduction of in- 
come tax. 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
The fire and accident premium income from Great Britain and 


Ireland, which derives much support from the holders of life policies, 
is steadily rising. We are looking forward to further progress, 
especially in this home field, for our well-established and completely 
equipped fire and accident departments. 

The year’s results shown by the Century were generally satisfac- 
tory. The profits transferred from underwriting accounts, excluding 
interest, amounted to £53,328; interest, after deduction of income 
tax, came to £48,035. 


INVESTMENTS 


The investments of the Friends’ and of 


their associated companies are 


Provident, the Century 
under centralised control. 
The aggregate funds during 1936 were increased by over £2,000,000, 
and now exceed £18,000,000, of which nearly {13,500,000 relates to 
the Friends’ Provident. 
Mr. Ropertr H. Marsn, F.C.A., sec 
port, which was carried unanimously. 


onded the adoption of the re- 




















MUSIC CATALOGUE 
508 


We have in the press an interesting Catalogue 
of secondhand Music and Books on Music, 
including full orchestral scores and a number 
of rare and autographed items. This, as with 
all our Catalogues, will be sent free on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE — ENGLAND 
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“Cuckoo Narrow 


contains more authentic honest stuff 
to the square inch than a whole host of 
Bloomsbury masterpieces... . Of its 
kind there is nothing better being done 
in England to-day.’"—H. E. Bates in The 
Morning Post. 








—CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND — 


Lots more people will be enjoying holidays this year than 
Jast, but there will still be many thousands of the poorest 
children who will spend the summer in the London 
slums unless we can take them into the country. A 
fortnight’s holiday costs a pound per child. The parents 
contribute according to their means. Please address: 


THE EARL OF ARRAN, “N.S. & N.” Appeal, Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


MARKETS RECOVER--L.P.T.B. STOCKS——-DEARER STEEL—-SUPERABUNDANT 
GOLD—NEW ZEALAND 


Avrer a dismal April culminating in last week’s disproportionate 
slump, May has brought the investor better things. By last 
Friday “ technical ”’ liquidation had run its course, and on Monday, 
when it was realised that fears of an avalanche of sales by frightened 
investors were groundless and that adequate arrangements inside 
the “ House” had been made to take care of weak professional 
“* positions,” a sizeable rally was staged in practically every section 
of the market. Up to Thursday the recovery was well sustained, 
though there was no evidence of large-scale buying by the general 
public. Economic indicators—tising retail turnover in March, 
a large increase during April in numbers employed, the impressive 
expansion of provincial bank clearings—are highly encouraging 
from the City angle. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain 
appears to have given the Trade and Industry Committee of 
the House of Commons the definite impression that he stands 
firmly by the “ principle”? of N.D.C., subject to “ reasonable ”’ 
amendment. Pending the publication of the Finance Bill, un- 
certainties are bound to keep speculative exuberance in check ; 
and, unless 1936 or an equally favourable period is conceded asa 
basis for “ standard”’ profits, Stock Exchange disappointment 
will doubtless lead to a renewed recession. In any event, indica- 
tions are that investors may no longer be content to look favourably 
on equities yielding under 4 per cent. Something nearer 4} per 
cent. may well become the accepted standard, even for “ gilt- 
edged ”’ industrials like Imperial Chemical and Imperial Tobacco. 
If that be so, there are obvious limits to share price “ recovery.” 
* * * 


It is not quite true to say that the London Passenger Transport 
Board cannot shorten the busman’s day because of an obligation 
to pay 5} per cent. on its “C” stock. It has never yet paid 
5) per cent. and apparently it is only bound to pay 5} per cent. 
once in every three years from June, 1935. This it could do by 
dipping into its renewals reserve, but even if it refused to indulge 











brig STABILITY of an investment 
in the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies during a period of 
collapsed markets, forced liquidations 
and international unrest has been 
clearly demonstrated by the events of 
the past few weeks. The market move- 
ments of these shares are reflected with 
great accuracy in the price of Bank- 
Insurance Units which is calculated 
from day to day on the certified market 
prices of 52 leading banks, discount 
companies and insurance companies. 
During the month of April the invested 
funds of the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares showed a depreciation of less 
than 1 per cent. and the price of the 
Units remained unchanged. No class 
of securities except British Funds has 
shown such resistance to misfortune. 


For particulars of Unit Trust in- 
vestments in bank and insurance 
shares apply to any Stockbroker 
or Bank or to the address below : 


a) 
TRUST OF INSURANCE, SHARES LTD. 


Managers of Trust of Bank Shares, Trust 
of Insurance Shares and Trust of 
Bank & Insurance Shares 
THiRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E,C.3 
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in such unsoufid practices, what then? The “C” stockholder 
would, of course, have the right to apply to the Court for the appoint. 
ment of a receiver, hut would it profit them ? They would probably 
be worse off than before. The “C” stock has now fallen to §; 
and I cannot understand why it has not fallen more—even withou 
a busmen’s strike. Costs are rising rapidly. Quite apart from the 
cost of shortening the busman’s day, the fuel bill has risen con. 
siderably this year. The price of petrol, for example, has been 
advanced by 1}d. per gallon, and even if the Board obtains ix 
petrol at special contract rates there must have been some increas: 
in their rates. One penny on petrol, it has been estimated, cost; 
the “C” stock a dividend of } per cent. For the year ending 
June, 1936, allowing for the strike losses, earnings will probably 
fall below the previous year’s 4 per cent. (although gross receipt 
for the nine months to March were 2.8 per cent. up) and it iy 
doubtful whether the compulsory 5} per cent. will be paid in th: 
year 1937/8. Of course fares can be raised, but is it good policy 
to increase the cost of living of Londoners in order to pay $} per 
cent. on the “ C” stock ? The market feels that this is a test case 
in the question of public boards versus public ownership. Public 
boards pretend to pay commercial rates to their employees ani 
commercial rates to their investors. Can this fiction be maintained? 
7 * * 


The most significant indication which has so far emerged tha 
rising raw material prices have begun to affect costs, even in the 
more advanced stages of manufacturing processes, is the revised 
schedule of selling prices issued by the Iron and Steel Federation 
with the approval of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. 
Advances in price ranging from 17} to 25 per cent. are announced 
for the industry’s key products. The increases are steep. Justi- 
fication is claimed for them on the ground that since May, 1936, 
when the last advance in prices took effect, costs of scrap steel 
have risen by 20 per cent., iron ore by 28 per cent., and coke by 
30 per cent. Since there has been no comparable increase in 
labour charges or “ overheads,” the rise in selling prices now 
approved is warranted only on the supposition that it is intended to 
cover a further advance in raw material and fuel prices. More- 
over the “ vertical ”. steel combines, controlling their own coking 
plants, have not had their costs raised against them to the same 
degree as the non-integrated concerns. From the investor's 
standpoint, any damage recently done by dearer coke and iron 
ore to iron and steel profit-margins now seems prettily repaired. 
Consett, Guest Keen, Hadfields and United Steel become fr 
tanto more attractive as medium-term investments. The reverse 
of the medal applies to the position of the large stecl consumers 
—tailways, shipbuilders, the motor industry. It remains to be 
seen how far these higher steel prices can be passed on without 
affecting final demand. 

* * 7 

On Tuesday Mr. Boothby asked the Chancellor whether he was 
aware that the U.S. Treasury had bought and sterilised this year 
over $500,000,000 of gold, and whether the British Treasury was 
prepared to co-operate in the purchase of fresh supplies of gold 
becoming available for monetary purposes. To this highly pertinent 
question Mr. Chamberlain gave a studiously non-committa 
reply. The Tripartite Monetary Agreement provided for “ general 
co-operation,’ and gold was being purchased by this country 
“when necessary.” What is the Chancellor’s conception of 
* necessity”? ? Until the world’s distribution of monetary gold is 
evened out by the liberalisation of international trade and resump- 
tion of large-scale foreign lending by the creditor countries, the 
present enormously increased rate of gold production may ultimate- 
ly lead to a serious gold-inflation of credit and prices unless 
supplies are sterilised. If an undue proportion of the burden of 
sterilising gold is allowed to fall on the U.S. Treasury, thereby 
intensifying Mr. Roosevelt’s budget problem, there are bound 
to be recurrent scares lest the U.S. Administration should seek 
to check the influx by lowering—with a disturbingly deflationary 
effect—the U.S. buying price for gold. The need to-day is not, 
as the Board of the B.1.S. seems inclined to think, to curtail gold 
production, but to conserve fresh supplies so that they may be 
available for redistribution in due course. For this purpose the 
co-operation of the leading central banks is just as vital (and, 
hitherto, as far to seek) as it was in 1929, when monetary gold 
shortage was the trouble. 

* * * 

Socialism will scare the conservative investor out of anything, 
and the present Socialist Government in New Zealand has made 
the Dominion Government stocks extremely unpopular on the 
Stock Exchange. The principle of the New Zealand Labour 
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Party is that the total internal and external trade of the Dominion 
depends upon the purchasing power of all its inhabitants, and 
cannot be increased unless purchasing power is increased simul- 
taneously with, and in proportion to, the expansion of production. 
This sounds quite innocuous but it involves the guaranteeing to 
farmers of basic prices for their products and the marketing by 
the Government of dairy produce in the open market. This is 
lovely for both Government and farmers when world prices are 
rising, but is extremely dangerous when world prices fall. The 
Government’s scheme also involves the writing down of mortgages 
and rents, an expansion in all the social services and the guaranteeing 
of the purchasing power of all employees whether agricultural or 
industrial or public servants, i.e. a guaranteed minimum weekly wage 
and a maximum working week. Naturally, the State has taken 
control of the public credit by nationalising the Reserve Bank, 
which becomes the head of a national banking system. The 
banks are to operate on the basis of cost but no profit. Certainly 
this is the most complete scheme of Socialism yet formulated in 
any British Dominion, and I am not surprised that shareholders of 
such companies as New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency are 
selling their stock, but surely for the holders of New Zealand 
Government bonds the important question is not Socialism in 
New Zealand but trade in Great Britain. In 1936 New Zealand 
exports amounted to £45,584,000, giving a surplus over imports of 
£10,135,000. The service of the New Zealand overseas debt was 
about £8,000,000, so that the question of default does not immediately 
arise. Overseas funds of the New Zealand Reserve Bank and 
trading banks have fallen, but are still adequate as a reserve for the 
service of the debt. In January, 1936, they were £38,369,000, 
and in January, 1937, £28,574,000. In the following table we 
give the yields at present market prices of representative New 
Zealand Government stocks. 


Present Yields, %. 
Price. Flat. Redemption. 
New Zealand 34%, 1955/60 .. 96 £313 0 £315 9 
29 » 34%: 1949/54 .. 96 313 6 317 6 
Pe x» 43% 1944 eo *-- SD 490 460 
”» 9 4 Yes 1948/58 ee ror} 49 3 o 8 0 


In view of the political uncertainties I suggest an exchange from 
the low-coupon to the high-coupon short-dated stocks. 
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LONDON'S 
LARGEST 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE 
BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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Company Meeting 


SPILLERS LIMITED 





THE RT. HON, SIR MALCOLM A. ROBERTSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue Rt. Hon. SiR MALCOLM A. Rosertson, Chairman of Spillers, Ltd. 
presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Company on Saturday 
at Cardiff, said that the amount due to depositors under the head of 
Creditors had been reduced largely as the result of the Board’s decision 
to cease to accept money on deposit at three months’ notice, while the 
total of the reserves had been increased by £100,000 as the result of an 
addition of that amount to the General Reserve. The value of stocks 
had increased by some £540,000, which was due to the increase in the 
price of Wheat and Grain which in turn was mainly responsible for a 
decrease in investments by about £800,000. 


THe WHEAT MARKET 


The Wheat Market during the year had been extremely difficult. 
After rises amounting to well over 20s. per quarter, there was a severe 
break in prices amounting to about 8s. per quarter. In those difficult 
conditions, the Board had unswervingly maintained their policy of 
buying only for milling requirements. High prices of raw materials 
led to high prices for the finished article, which was of no advantage 
whatever to the Company. 

The Company’s Animal and Poultry Foods trade continued to grow 
in volume and importance. Deliveries during the year created a new 
record which was very gratifying as the period had been one of difficulty 
for those engaged in Agricultural pursuits. The Company’s Dog 
Foods trade also continued to make good progress, and an expansion 
in deliveries had again to be reported. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE MILL 


With regard to the Company’s new mill at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
silos which were now complete had been designed to store over 150,000 
quarters of grain, and ships’ cargoes could be discharged into those 
silos at the rate of 150 tons an hour. The Flour Mill and Provender 
Mill were situated above the warchouse, so that manufactured goods 
could be placed in store by force of gravity only. It was the first build- 
ing of its type in Europe, and the highest mill building in the world. 
It was confidently expected that the mill would be in production at the 
date of the next Annual Meeting. 

It was a source of gratification to the Board to be able to report a 
further improvement in the working conditions of the Company’s 
flour mi!l employees. A reduction of approximately two hours per 
week in working time had been introduced without any diminution in 
the rate of wage. A further advance was the guarantee by the Industry 
to its employees in England and Wales of a system of security whereby 
they would not suffer by reason of unemployment due to short time 
running. With regard to the Provender side of the Industry, a Pro- 
vender Milling Employers’ Federation had been formed, and it was 
hoped that, as a result, there would be a general raising of wages for 
men in the Provender Industry throughout the country. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





Have you yet read Thompson's 
Cuckoo Narrow 
? 


write one of the great novels of our time. 
His new one is true to his promise and 
full of grand stuff.” 


Prospects are good in KENYA 


Conditions in Kenya are particularly favourable to the retiring man who 
contemplates settling abroad, or the active man interested in farming. 
A moderate capital, or an income affording only limited possibilities 
in England, can open up a fuller life both economically and socially. 
Equable sunny climate; fertile land; cheap labour and living costs. 
For first-hand information on either settlement or farming, write to 
Colonel Knaggs, who will be pleased to answer your questions per- 
sonally and to send illustrated literature. 
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Colonel Knaggs, Kenya Government Agent, 
Dept. 4, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.G.2 
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London 
Amusements 


MATINEES : 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. Jane Eyre.  Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 
APOLLO. London After Dark. = Tuw., Sat. 
CAMBRIDGE. 1066 And All That. Th., sar. 
COLISEUM. On Your Toes. Tvues., Th., Sat. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. Tw.,F.,S. 
DRURYLANE. Careless Rapture. wed., Sat 
DUCHESS. Mile Away Murder. wed., sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Night Alone. Tu., w.,s. 
HIPPODROME. “ Big Business.” Th.,sar. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. Wed. & Sat. 
LITTLE. The Ascent of F.6. Thurs. & Sat- 
MERCURY. In Theatre Street. Fri, Sat. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. Wed., Th., Sat. 
ROYALTY. The Good Fairy. ‘Thurs., 20th. 
SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Sats. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. tu. Th., S. 
WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. Tu.,s. 






























































THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. _Evgs., 8. 30 (ex Mons.) Tem. 6404. 
W., Th., S., 2.30. 2 extra Perfs. May 17, 2.30, 8.30. 
No Perfs. Coronation Day. 


JANE EYRE 





APOLLO. (Ger. 2663) Evgs., 8. 30. 
MARION LORNE & WALTER 
LONDON AFTER D 
by WALTER HACKETT. 


Tues. & Sat., 2. 
ACKETT’S prod “4 





CAMBRIDGE. Tem. Bar. 6056. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS,, SATS., 2.30. 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
A Musical Revue of English History. 








COLISEUM, Charing X. Tem. 3161. EVGS., 8.15. 
Mats., SAT., TUES., May 11th, & THURS., 2.30. 


“ON YOUR TOES” 


Jack Waittnc, OLrtve BLAKENEY, V#RA ZORINA. 





COMEDY. 8.30. Tues., Fri., Sat.,2.30. Whi. 2578. 
2 extra Mats., May 15 & 17, at 2.30. 
“BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON” 
ay DOROTHY L. SAYERS & M. ST. CLARE BYRNE. 





DRURY LANE. 
IVOR NOVELLO, 


CARELESS RAPTURE 


Boxe Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
ORO THY DICKSON, 





DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) 8.30, Wed., Sat., 


MILE AWAY MURDER 
by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
(Author of “ Ten Minute Alibi”’). 


DUKE OF YORR’S. 8.40. W.,S., May 11, 2.30. 


NIGHT ALONE 
with RICHARD BIRD. 


2.30. 











és ‘A Night. of Laughs.” *"—Daily Mail. ‘Tem. $122. 
HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 15. 
Mats., Thurs., Sats., at 2.30. BOBBY OWES in 


“BIG BUSINESS” 
Vera Pearce. Wrytie Watson. BertrHa Be_mbdre. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. whi. 6606.) EVGS., 8.15. 
BALALAIKA A Musical Play. 


Mats., WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 
Mat., Mon., May 10, instead of Wed., May 12. 








LITTLE. Tem. 6501. 8.30(W., 9p.m.) Th., Sat., 2.30. 


THE ASCENT OF F.6. 
« NO QUESTION, THIS IS THE MOST NOTABLE 
THING IN OUR THEATRE.” — News ~ Chronicle. 

















More people have 

invested in this 

Society since the 

First of January 

than during any 

similar period in 
its history 


P.S.—A record has also been estab- 
lished by the further investments 
received from existing Members. 

@ ONE OF THE OLDEST- 
ESTABLISHED SOCIETIES 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
VESTMENT IN PROPERTY. 
@ NOT LESS THAN 7% 
DIVIDEND PAID EVER 
SINCE FOUNDATION. 

@ PROPERTIES OWNED: 





Member of £110,731. 
Association of TOTAL PRIOR CHARGES: 
Property Societies £72,689. 


To: Freehold Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 
Freehold House, Thayer Street, London, W.1. 

Please send me, without obligation, your Pamphlet 
describing how 1 can secure a safe 71% relurn on sums 
of from £20 to $200 by investing co-operalively in 
Property. 


Name ...... 





Address . see 























“THEATRES—continued. 


MERCURY. Park 5700. 8.30 (ex. Mon.), F., S., 2.30. 
IN THEATRE STREET 


Comedy in Two Parts by Lenormand. 
* ANOTHER MERCURY SUCCESS.” —Morning Post. 








PLAYHOUSE. whi. 7774, Pe: m % 30 (Ex. Mon.). 
W., Th., Sat., 2.30. 2 extra Perfs., May 17, 2.30, 8.30. 
No Perfs. Coronation Day. 


NANCY PRICE in WHITEOAKS 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 7331). FRIDAY, May 14, at 8 
(subsequently, 8.30). First Mat., Thurs., 20th, 2.30. 


THE GOOD FAIRY 


An audacious comedy by Ferenc Molnar. 








SAVILLE. EVGS., 


STANLEY LUPINO ‘in 
OVER SHE GOES 
Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFF. 


WHITEHALL. Whi. 6692.) 2nd YEAR 
8.30 (exc. Wed.).  -e Th. & Sat., 2.30. 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


WYNDHAW’S. Tem. 3028, 3029. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., TUES. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“ GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 


Mat., SATS., 2.30. 

















RESTAURANTS 


A QUIET meal, deliciously cooked—Lunch, Dinner 
or late Supper (licensed till midnight), at RULES 
of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. Estd. 1780. 








[* deliciously cooked and daintily served food at really 

reasonable prices appeals to you, you should visit 
StTuMpy’s RESTAURANT, Upenc James Street, Golden Sq. 
Lunch 1s. 9d., five course dinner 2s. 9d. 


THs pen. may be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAURANT and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also nena sen received. — 








———— —E 


MOTORING 
Frond v8, 30 h.p. 1936 (June) four-docr touring 
saloon, fawn, one owner, mileage under 5,000. £145. 
Quick ! ' Before John X. Horner, Jnr. (over for the Corona- 
sion) impails it. CLAYGATE Motors, Hare Lane, Clay- 
gate, Surrey. Esher 395. 











REPERTORY THEATRES 























CROYDON. Ory, 
Evenings 8. Sats., 5 & 8.15. 

The Dominant Sex By Michael Egon, 
HULL. Littic, 
. Evgs., 8. Mat., Wed., Sat., 5 p.m. 
Boyd’s Shop By St. John Ervine 
LIVERPOOL. Playhouse 
Evgs., 7-45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
Parnell — By Elsie J. Schauffie: 
MANCHESTER. | Repertory 
Evgs., 7.30. 

Ten Minute Alibi = By Anthony Armstrong 

The Theasres whees = 
ge on alien dite taatiien at Torco 


Theatres. For information concerning tres nen 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to 4 
Honorary Secretary, ¥. Baxter S. , Messrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 208: 
WILLY FORST’S Great Dramatic Triumph, 
BURGTHEATER Ww. 


With CARL ESMOND, WERNER KRAUSS, 
OLGA TSCHECHOWA, HANS MOSER. 


EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.)Ham. 2285, 
MONDAY, 1toth MAY, for SEVEN DAYS, 
FRED ASTAIRE & GINGER ROGERS in 

FOLLOW FLEET .). 


Also THE MARCH OF TIME—NO. A 


ART EXHIBITIONS, Etc. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
and English Modern Painters’ Exhibition 
and CATHLEEN MANN EXHIBITION 

Lercester GALLeRtes, Leicester Sq., 10-6. Sats. 


ARTISTS’ MARKET. 
Special Exhibition. 
Four hundred years of English Glass. 
PETER JONES, SLOANE SQUARE. 


ABSTRACT Paintings by RONDEL, NICHOLLS, 
BUHLER, at 32 Gloucester St., Victoria, $.W.1. 
Come any time, any day. Tel.: Vic. 7327. 
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FOR THE TABLE 


Co Mac to EDINBURGH ? 
KIE’S serve excellent meals in 
ated rooms at 108 Princes Street. 
Opposite the Castle. 


AFFA Oranges—Case of 150 large 18s. 6d. Case 80 

Grapefruit 17s. 6d. Case + Oranges, } Grapefruit, 

18s, 6d. Carriage paid. P. B. Greenway AnD Co., L1p., 
Imperial House, South St., E.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















W 1. BRIDGE CIRCLE, rd. stakes. Thurs., Sats., 
practice class Tues. Miss Morcan. Wel. §049 


;REE Gift of back numbers New SraTesMANn, 1933- 
1936, offered to Club, Institute or individual. Box 
737, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


's~ THORNHILL, Photographer. 23 Corn- 
market St., Oxford, Natural portraits in tl.emodera 
*Phone: Oxford 4444. 


RT of RECORD BUYING. 

of one sonata but only one best. You'll fiad 

t in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 

to E.M.G. grr Gramophones. Ltd.. 11 Grape 
Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 2d. in stamps. 


T=, CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street a Circus). 








manner. Reasonable prices 





Twelve recordings 





Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., I the latest 
ballroom dances. uaranteed to teach ee steps of any 
conse in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. I Is. 0d. 


ice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 35. 
PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


NEY SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite su 
or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. gene § for patterns, post free. 
ig complete Suit, 97s. Jacket, $75. 6d. 
S. REDMAYNE & Sons, Ltp., No. -- "Wigton, Cumber! and. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy y 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers : Bower’, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 25. 6d., 45. 6d 
post free, 








: PRINTERS 


pavi. PRESS Printing—planned to attract maximum 
— at your service. 

Estimates wi dingly. 

152 Church St., W. 8 (Notting Hill Gate). 


pear TREE PRESS. 

Designs fine editions, bookplates, wood en 
bindings. Unique 
attention to all orders. 





BAY 299°. 





Oldest priv: ate hand press. 
Ving, 
Intaglio plate method. Persona 
FLANSHAM, Bognor Regis, Suss¢s- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


Se 
The Council invites pe 7, ter 
the 
a department of mar my Boing L300 per 


1937- 

urther particulars: may be obtained from the und 
Further particu whom applications must be received 00 or 
before May 15 1937 4 





Singleton Park, Swansea. 
E B.B.C. invites pyeSantions for the of ut 
THER tor of The Listener. Sales a as 4 





with 
rn, uation “and wide altura acharound "vt 
inch accurate sub-edit £700, or 
according to qualifications. ( tory Pension 
Scheme). 

Applications, giving age, details of qualifications and 
epenenns and stating » should be with the 
General Officer. House, 
London, W.1, not later than May rath, 1937. Press 
cuttings, testimonials, etc., should not be sent. arried 
ST en ass ast oaumniy cighie fer eppeimencet to the 
staff of the Corporation. 

i iri of their appli- 


Candidates 
cations and later noti of the result must enclose 
two d and d envelopes. 
Mark applications and covering envelopes “ Deputy 
Editor.” 


TATES OF JERSEY 
PUBLIC a COMMITTEE. 
Librarian t ior Li 


Assistant © Junior Library. 
ASSISTANT (FEMALE) REQUIRED. Age 20 
£150 p.a. Candidates must 

possess the certificates of the 
or School of Librarianship in 
e Classification, and have had some 
"fru would be an added recon Experience in a Children’s 
Li would recommendation 


an . Applica- 
tions in candidates’ nm | and accompanied 
by testimonials, should | be to the President, 
Public jm Serr bere States’ oo Office, Royal 
Square, Jersey, on or ore 7: I = 
States’ G Greffe Office. —_ i 
April 30th, 1937. ‘Grefiies of the States. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY. 

















ications are invited for the post of Branch 


Appli 
Librarian of the Brierfield Branch Library. Candidates 
must have the Examination of the 
— £120-L10-£150. The suc- 


Library Association. 

a candidate will be required to pass a medical 
ee ee Comal 
superannuation ay Applications, accompani vy 
ret more than three testimonials, should reach the 
Director OF Epucation, County Library, County 
Offices, Preston, not later than Saturday, May 22nd, 1937- 


Tm Ipswich International Friendship Council require 
the services of a gentleman, aged between 28-45, to 
as Warden at their holiday centre for European 
Suess at Ipswich. Period june 7th to Aug. 315t. 
Ability to organise recreations and some knowledge of 
foreign languages desirable. Salary about £40, resident. 
Apply Box 747, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, Lendon, 
Lata 












YOUNG. Journalist ; some newspaper or trade paper 

experience ; ene a fs for right man with 
London group. | 745, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, Lendon, 





you NG woman, age 22, fluent French, pe 
Italian ; shorthand-typist (Pitmans), seeks secretarial 
Box 749, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 


er similar t. Turnstile, 


London, ize. 


ag TRAINING CENTRES 


(peas ae ee Pevcsion 
training in ings. ournalism 
and — Shorthand. je ain i 
7 mont course, 5- tus trem 

67 Queen’s Gate, 5.45 me 


HE BEDFORD ae TRAINING COL- 
Bediord. Principal, 
ts fa trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The ccurse of Trainin 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medica 
Gymnastics. lockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, N oes £165 per annum 
For prospectus appl 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A. Oxon, Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and experi- 
need staff) undertake coaching for all University ; School, 
nd Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
Students.) Modern language classes. English for 
Horeigners. Small ps for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
-W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
bY appointment only. el.: Victoria 2976. 


CA MBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 


WOMEN (Post-Graduate). 
Recognised by the —- of Education. 
Miss H. Dent, M.A. 
A residential college providing a year’s professional 
Tuning in pi tion for the Camb University 
ettificate i in Education. Students are eligible for grants. 
dmission in January and September. For particulars 
ply to the PRINCIPAL. 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
cues, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 

ised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 

ARGARET , 2, Students are prepared for the 
ination of the National Froebel Union. The course 

‘ Se is for 22%" years. Fees with residence £94 105. 

£100 16s. 

Particulars apply SECRETARY. 
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without residence £31 10s.—For |’ terms. SS 








CONTROVERSY 


The ONLY magazine for the discussion 
of politics (both general theory and im- 
mediate tactics) which is open impartially 
to all Socialists and Communists. 


Recent and forthcoming contributors : 
Stafford Cripps H.J. Laski TT. A. Jackson 
Fenner Brockway Pat Sloan E. Conze 
Marceau Pivert G.D.H.Cole J. F. Horrabin 
Jay Lovestone G.R. Mitchison J. R. Campbell 

Ignacio Silone C. A. Smith (editor) 


MAY-JUNE CONTENTS 


KEIR HARDIE 








Monarchy or Republic ? 


Labour and Imperialism J. F. HORRABIN 
Jewish Labour and Nationalism “MARXIST ”’ 
“Cominternationalism ”” KENNETH LEE 





Distribution Under Socialism 
MICHAEL STEWART 
C. L. R. James’s “WORLD REVOLUTION ”’ 
is reviewed by 

H. WICKS (Trotskyist) and 

J. R. CAMPBELL (C.P.G.B.) 
There are also the well-informed monthly “ International 
Notes,” correspondence, and a Radical anti-monarchist 
cartoon of 1849. 
3d. Order from any oe or W. H. Smith 


3id. post free (1/9 = 6 months) from 35 St. Bride 
Street, E.C.4. 





N.B.—Each issue contains one article in the series 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


The political, economic, cultural and ethical aspects are 
being dealt with by twenty specialists. Next Month:— 
“Is economic equality essential to Socialism ? ” 


> & ® OO. 22S © @% 2 Os 








TRAINING CENTRES—continued 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216). 
on sense and initiative encou 
Moderate fees. openings. 
Miss E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Trotman. 


CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


DARTINGTON HALL. 
TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 


Director: MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
(Late Director, Second Moscow Art Theatre) 


The purpose of the Studio is to train young people 
capable of creating a ncw cendeed i in the modern theatre. 
A permanent touring company will be formed. The 
Studio possesses a fine modern theatre and a large open- 
air theatre. The Secretary on application will send a 
small book describing the method, together 
particulars of entrance and scholarships. 


THE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Teacher’s Training for Girls 
Branches of Physical ——_ 


Crponai IYSICAL TRAINING 

ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAIN NG. "COLLEGE. 

A training centre for the Diploma of the 
of Londen in Physical Education, also en 

e of & * Chartered aw in Massage and 


—4 Anstey College, 








with full 





Universi 
the 





RENCH STUDIO. OZENFANT ACADEMY OF 
FINE ART. We are offering a STUDENTSHIP 
for one year’s study next Autumn. The 
Studentship will be “¢ =¢- without regard to age, s¢x or 
previous age oe most promising artist who might 
not otherwise to study. The Competition closes 
ree . Works submitted not to execed 4. 170 Warwick 
“.. adeaee, W.14. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


Rees SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
echnical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 

or c condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 

— ny ee eo AND REPORTING 
CE, 75 


Lane, W 
a : Holborn “r82. 

















AUTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
P by experienced typist.—Mrs 
BROOKER, $5 Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 
UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed ~*~ and checked. 


Secretaries oa all Office Staff, T rary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
7 Princes St.. Hanover >» W.1. Mayfair 3163-4. 

(Late of 6 
legal or 


onduit St.) 
bag res bate 
rt French and German — — ae wl 


literary, 
CoUSsTAS 49 Ladbroke Grove, 
Park 6855. 





commercial. 
Moderate 

Wut 

*Phone : 





PERSONAL 
DVENTURE CRUISE. Small sailing yacht. S. 





f Pacific, <tc. 6th man wanted; min. aL 
£250. 3-4 yrs. Leaving soon. Write, N.C., “ Tree- 
tops,” Highlands Road, Leatherhead. 





NDIAN Student requires board-residence in privat® 
family, preferably sole gucst, bed-sitting-room of 


separate study. Within 4-5 minutes to City, from 
May isth. Box 748, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
Lendon, W.C.r. 





YOUNG man requires room and board in private 
house. Surrey area preferred. Must be moderate. 





Kindly write a Box 741, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 
SEUDO-INTELLECTUAL divorcee (35), desires 


female companion to share small establishment in 
Switzerland. Artist or writer preferred; or some 
occupation. Box 750, N.S. &. N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1 


I ADY (son 13) with beautiful old-world cottage, willing 
4 to housekeep for professional man, couple, or 
widower with children (animals welcomed). 
bathroom, garage, garden, pony. South Downs. 





Private 
Refer- 





=. Box 755, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
DUCATED Austrian girl secks daily position. E xped. 
lessons and children. Box 751, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 


Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





KETCHING party at French fishing village, Loire 
district. August and early September. Further 
—— from JoAN and Lronarp Danrteis, A.R.C.A. 
754, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstiles London, W.C.1. 
BADGASTEIN, nr. Salzburg. Guests are invited to 
small house run young Austrian woman doctor. 
Apply for particulars to s. D. RatHser, Milton Cottage, 
Vale of Health, Hampstead. 


HE SUNDAY THEATRE,” with Marie Tempest 

as Patron and Dame Sybil Thorndike as President, 

has been formed to present stimulating plays with a 

message helpful to humanity. A GREAT NEED. Mem- 

ip increasing. Would welcome active support of 
ublic-spirited patrons. PLAY COMPETI fon. 

rite May Haysac, g9 Fursecroft, Bryanston Sq., War. 


FRENCH conversation, etc., by Licenciée (Paris) 
Ring TER 4917 between 8. 30-9.30 a.m. or 1-2. 30, p.m. 


Mz: AES-YR- H AF Educational Settlement, “Teeslaw, 
. Rhondda. Wanted, a large blanket loom. If an 

kind friend has such a hand loom and could make a gift 
eo Settlement, it would be received with gratefu! 
thanks. 


BEAUTY spot near VIENNA. Students taken from 
s Austrian Schillings daily. English, French 
spoken. Particulars from CHAMBERLAIN, 40 Lindley 
Avenue, Southsea. 


ERFECT FRENCH in beautiful surroundings. 
French lady would take a few women students in 
her villa near Paris. Tennis, swimming, English refer- 


ences. GAUNEL, 14 Place Laborde, Paris. 

[* you have ever promised anyone to have your photo- 
graph taken, remember it now and write ANTHONY 

PANTING ; or ring, Welbeck Forty-nine fifty. 



































])!SGUSTED | with the hypocritical conv entionality 
of your environment ?_ Send for detailed relief plan 
Cc JONTACTS, Box 91 Station D, New York C ity. 


UAKERISM. Information and lieeratuse 1 reapecting 

the Feith and Practice of the Religious Society 

ot Friends, free on application to the Friends’ Home 

Service Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


UDISTS. For imformation about thc Movement 
i write to Nationat Sun & Arr ASSOCIATION, 5 
Foster Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped 4 envelope 
Fourac SRES is a nudist club near St. _ Albans, where 
intelligent people can meet, talk, swim, play games, 
and sun-bathe in exceptionally pleasant surroundings 
and society. Write to .rxd Box 756, N.S. & N., 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C 
UDIST cL UB, centra! London, both 
4 Artificial sun. Also woodland Sun-Park. 
731, N.S. & Nw 1 10 Gt. 




















Sexes 
Box 
Turnstile London, W.Cur 








ADVANCES £30 to £30,000. Private and immediate 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD., % Clifford Street 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.; Recent $9383 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED by the MORTGAGE 

(LOAN and SECURITIES) COMPANY, 46 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields, to arrange prompt 
Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceedin~ 
net interest. 





advances on 
4} per cent 


‘POSTAL TUITION 

DEGREE is possible for you Now that Candi- 

dates for a London = who are 23 or over may 

take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instcad o! 

Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easicr. 775 Wolsey 

Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 

Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degree: 

and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
oP women. Dept. VHig02. WoLsry y Haut OxXFrorp 


CHARITY 


AC TORY GIRL Ss’ c OU NTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. Treasurer, or Miss Canney, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this 
headi yg introductory series of small advertisements. 


Particulars and = ims veo 10 Gt 
ur - 7 
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6d. 
RITAIN’S best bacon and hottest hot water. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 








Rrra ‘Tigne Denee, Piaget 


chester, and Sa nee 
charm and good or uncommon food at 








MENDIPS, -Fecach feunity tebe Cent. 
Rok h. c. * sce 
ie fo 6d p. d.. WynpHams’, Shepton Mallet, 

*Phone 5 
CORNWALL. DOWNDERRY. THE WIDE 
colle baaden Geek unten leading 
hi Beach. H. & C. Tilus- 





Restful accommodation. Oid-world village. 


n services c. h. w. Garage. 
Phear te Mrs. MILs, t Fa hy Ey 


Ki. : 




















to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 3237. 
EFORMED INNS. —Ask. for ive list RIGHTON. 18 ag Place. Furnished service 
(jd. post free) of 180 INNS TELS, rooms, minute sea, meals optional, h. & c, 
ma HE PEOPLE’S 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. UCKFIELD, Sussex. Comfortable Guest House in 
St. George’s House, lovely country just off main London-Eastbourne 
193 agent Suen, road, Excellent cooking. H. and c. in bedrooms. 
» War. Apply Malt House. "Phone: Uckfield 245. 
ALDEN KNOWLE, Chislehurst 970. A country ERRANPO TH, Cornwall, is in the ~p summer and 
home. Lovely atoms. Conteal heating. ef psd “ose the ingredients for the ideal 
Billiards, tennis. Golf and riding near. 20 minutes | holiday. TResunted tecdease an Saeiieaion. 
London Bridge. From 3 gns., incl. 
ASHDOWN FOREST.—Unique guest house, off 
Se oe —~ 4 Fortrie fo Gums Pha x09 - We -_— a ee ce pe 
coun cooking. > 
reakfi bed if des a her . es 3 mechs 
Breakfast in i a 1 ies 5 oak mites Loo ig 
trains met, esmeans, Bena, 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny 
comfo rtable. Quiet situation. views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. "Phone 126. 





TS. Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 

path to sea. Sun oe Private bath and sitting- 
room if required. h. and c. in bedroom. Tel, : 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 





gg 7 = Ireland. Private Hotel, gutee 
magnificent cli mountain scenery, 
bathing, home ode. 45s. weekly, inclusi inclusive. oo 
PostMistress, Dugort. 
DINBURGH Guest House, 45 Manor Place. Centra!, 
Good cuisine. Hay dict, From 7s. 6d. night, 63s. wk, 
ORNISH RIVIERA, Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. 


Ideal position facing South. H. & C. and electric 
fires bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. Proprietor. ’Phone 63. 











ALTDEAN, 
guest house. 


Brighton. GLENDOWER first-class 
el.: Rottingdean 9552. 


a xt of Ireland, Achill Head Hotel, Achiil Island, 
Co. Mayo. Fully licensed. Commands a perfect 
view of all island on the west coast, situated amidst 
Magnificent scenery, Achill Head, Cathedral Cliffs, Keel 
Strand and Keem Bay. Hot and cold running water, 
bog water baths. otor launch to Hotel 
for cruising and —- 4 sea fishing. Safe bathing. Terms 
moderate. Apply Proprietor. 


EAFORD, Sussex. Views of sea and downs, h. & c. 
in bedrooms, separate tables, best English cooking, 
very comfortable. 3 gus. Sunshine Heuse. ’Phone 533. 














EW FOREST. Comfortable, small Guest House in 
beautiful surroundings. country, moors, 
forest. Pleasant gardens, hard tennis court. Riding 
and swimming available. Ve rians welcomed. Guest 
House, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. 





SHDOWN FOREST, TYES, Nutley, Sussex. 

Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up, lovely 

views ; modern comforts ; attractive meals and service 
you will appreciate. From 3 gns. weekly. Nutley 85. 





jy HITSUN. Few vacancies; superior country guest 
house, ideally situated facing South Downs. Own 
produce; excellent cooking; every comfort. tos. 6d. 
perday. Garage. Riding, tennis, etc. ARDEN GRANGE, 
Albourne, Sussex. Telephone: Hurstpierpoint 185. 





ORNWALL,. Comfortable modern guest house in 
unspoiled Cornish village. By sea and river. 
Excellent cuisine, f, fishing, boating. Telephone 48. 


Miss GarLanp, “ Wellside,” Polruan-by-Fowey. 





OOD END Private Hotel and Country Club, Wishing 

Tree Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 8 acres attractive 

gardens; tennis, billiards, 10 minutes by bus to sea. 
Home comforts, from 2} gns. weekly. 


AS Het and FOREST, a beautiful home for pa 





Hot and cold water, woe Boats 
, chickens, milk ish it ooking 
Denneil garden. Hacks and r.., House, 
Nutley, Sussex. "Phone: Nutley 96. 





HELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 
Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless enter- 
tainment. Sport for all. Illustrated Cheltenham and 
Cotswold Guide free from Dept. 16, Town Hall, 
Cheltenham. 
OL D Mill Langstone and cottage oo built on 
brick piers with sea under at high tide. 
Newly restored, furnished, pm gg Modern con- 
veniences. Electricity. One mile station and town, 
‘Telephone ; garage. Beautiful, peaceful, unique. F. C, 
‘Twort, Petersfield, Hants, 











WENSLEYDALE. Guest-hous? for energetic or 

restful holidays. eo Good centre 
for walks or motori moors. WARNFORD, 
Thoralby, Aysgarth, Yorks. 


OR WHITSUN or any week-end. WHEATSHEAF, 
OAKLEY, CHINNOR, OXFORD. Good food. 
Good walking. Pleasant surroundings. 


NOR TH WALES—For Ideal foeh etter. Wonderful 
mountain, as Ce pe aw 
facility for panene ate Coase a on 

ments. Rest and in. Stamps for 
Illustrated Guide, to ae Nook Wales Holiday 


Resorts Association, Dept. Bangor. E trains 
by LMS. tid. rT YY tee rom 











OSS-ON-WYE. iet, lovely surroundings, bracing 
sunny situation. $ caleine, diets iality. 
4 eee ier al 


Separate tables, Vi-s 
parts Wye Valley. py ee Galen Lodge. 


LD-WORLD cottage, convenient. Quict, simple lady, 
young, wishes guests. country. 
gh 2gns. Mtss ENGutsn, Old Pump Cottage, Shaftes- 
ry. 
NNUAL seaside holiday centre for boys and girls. 
July 2sth for 6 wi Details from Lyndale 
School, 67 Eton Avenue, N. W.3. 











V HITSUN and Coronation Week at an interesting 
Manor house near youngish 

dancing, tennis, etc., from 6s. 6d. ‘day, 373. 6d. week. 

Box 742, N.S. & N. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ORNWALL, Penzance. Comfortable guest house. 
Close sea, country, mod. Reduction long visits. 
" Westbourne, ” Alexandra Road. 
CHILL ISLAND. Stay at Gray’s Hotel, Dugort, 
overlooking the sea. Amidst beautiful scenery. 











was -K in unspoilt Hampshire. Stay at —qo-4 House, 
Whitchurch. *’Phone: Whitchurch, ts 98. 





[TAT MOUTH, Devon, Warfleet Creek Hotel. 
Comfortable, up to date. Real French cooking. 
French management. Special Whitsun Terms. Tel. :144 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, National Trust’s 
great Lakeland No restrictions. VIC- 
TORIA HOTEL, A.A. H. & C. Electricity. Swiss 
balconies. Unique grounds. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 


wic “KLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. London to hrs 
Dublin 16m. Charming cottage ; unique situation 
open moors, large am own fruit and vegetables, 
excellent cooking. Terms: YounG, Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow. 
CHILL ISLAND, Slievemore Hotel, situated at the 
foot of Slievemor: Mountain. Close to sea and 
central for excursions. A.A. and R.I.A.C. appointments, 
Moderate Terms. Apply Hope Clapham. 














LAREL /AND. Delightful 18th cent. house, between 
Buttermere and Vale of Lorton ; 9s. = NELSON, 
Low House, Crummockwater, Cockermouth 





ARTMOOR. Overlooking Moors and close to famous 

Lydford Gorge. Board Residence with private sit- 

ting-rooms. Baths, indoor sanitation. Own dairy. 
Terms very moderate. CasTLe InN, Lydford, Devon. 





West HIGHLANDS. A small, quiet and comfortable 

hotel, beautifully situated on rs: Linnhe. Muss 
M. Vettacotr. Onich Hotel, Onich, Fort William, 
Inverness-shire. 


Wwre VALLEY. Craft Industry and Guest House. 
Students and Guests. Vegetarian diet. Barn 
House, Brockweir, Mon. 





SONGS, Poems, 











Toeatben then per week. 


NGLISH LAKES. ene 
Estate and 


2 se 


—_ 























Si AND, lik Wet Gna 

Achill Island. Fa 
ae 5 r ee ae eee 
fires. Terms: {2 10s. to £3 weekly rite Miss 7 
Biacxuam, Keel, Achill, 


WORTHING. Board Residence. 
3; easy reach sea and ag Moder 
terms. Baker, 35 St. Botolph’s Rd., W. Worthing. 


OLLY ivate parties people, 
Heidelberg, Wies' oe ge 10 gns. inclu: 
1s Hiscox, M.T.S. Ltd., 3 Panton St., — 

S.W.1. Whitehall 5518/9. 


ARROGATE—HEALTH—HOLIDAYS. a ' 
ments treated. Sines springs. S 
centre; all Sports, Y¥ 
wonderful air ~ Ange 1d. a mile by Rall 
L. WILsuere, i, teteaneation Bureau, of L.N.E.R. a . 


NOWDONIA AND LAKELAND.  Beautif 
situated guest houses, conducted 


























































































AKE it thy ty de Fig Oey cusps 
MAS leaving London twice a 


from ys Write for details. insta 
ship House, Little James Street, W.C.1 


ALZBURG (20 mins. bus) » comfy 
S able farmhouse ee i Sag. love 
walks. German conversation. Terms 7-10 schilli 
(Aust.), full pension. Apply W. Grimm, Salzburg 4/4. 


M —- STUBAI VALLEY, TYROL, ehh 
10m. Innsbruck. Beautiful A 

. Excellent cuisine. Terms 7s. ~ 
Herr » Hotel Lerchenhof. 


STSINACH, TYROL, 3,423ft. Swimming bath. 
centre for excursions, pine woods, every comf 
Excellent cuisine. Terms, 7s. 6d. daily. English spoke 
Hotret Wire Horse. 


NSUstET& last vi 

km.; fine w: 
yt & huts ; low season pens 
high 9-12. Bacdeker stars this 
Hotel Hofer. 














¢ in Stubaital, Tirol ; Innsbrud 
3 Starting-point for fama 
sch. inclusive 
ouse. AUMA 





IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Mari 
direct on Se 


Facing full south in own -. i 
Buses to Menton and Mont 0. Pension 8s. 


A RIVIERA Vane ee, a a 
~y tod W 








N 
I sunny, sheltered terrace and 
sea, you will find absolute — = og comiory 
Pension: Winter, 35  fr.; so fr. 
PALMERAIZS DE VALMER, LA ry ee ‘AR, FRANCE. 


& BOARD RESIDENCE 


BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwi 
Street, W.2, where one gets Britain’s best baco 














WISS COTTAGE.  Educationists, students 
professional people. PRI 6466. 30s., partial boari. 





A? Lis. grub and tub, both hot, from 35 bob, a 
Belsize Park, N.W.3. PRI 3934. 





I AKE District. Loweswater. “The Grange’ 
4 Superior board residence. Easy reach Butter 
Crommeck. Bath, h. & c. Large bedrooms. 








LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIE) 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT F0l 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807.) 


ELL your books in the bes: market. Highest prio 
paid for review jes, etc. Kurt's Booxsit 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. ’Phone : Temple Bar 67% 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free bookl 
ReGent INsTITUTE, 191a Palace Gate, W.8. 











OC 





wanted for broadcasting. G0 
royalties, EXUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, ! 
Victoria Street, London. 


~ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | 


UN ITARIAN Publications FREE. “Wha D0 
Unitarians Believe?” Miss Barmsy, M 
Pleasant, Sidmouth. 











id cr 


7 ES 











TUITION 
USSIAN by native la mone, man rs’ tea 
R greens rave ety Se Died fied phon eth 
Trial lesson free. = Oxford St. se 


Bae NS & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W 
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7 ind Slate per i fer nsrion a fine average! 
T alae. pliner nce heather, 

atten Santa reduction fora series of terion Con 
1 Wi . Manager, N.S. & N., 10 

: reat Turnstii of ae En W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A Ledfure on « Recurr Mo pt petereenench 


BCTIVITY ” will given by 
ror ROSCOE POUND (Dean of the Faculte of Laws 


© nee in H rd 
) at  UNIVERSI LLEGE, LONDON 


ent sce Gower treet, W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, roth MAY, 
_ Ca 937, at 5.30 p.m. er gg free, emcees icket. 
pater. B > poe eB — 





HE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s R Bays 

water, W.2. Sunday, May oth, at 11, Muse CICELY 
AMILTON : : “THe Ne&GLECTED Vinrue or Justice.” 
., MR. H BLACKHAM: ONS ON 
REARMAMENT. 







“ 





A EOLIAN HALL, New Bond Seon, thle Church 


sateen Sunday, 11: REV VINCENT 
RM ONG, B.A. Subject: “ INsprratrion.” 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square; Holborn.— 

Sunday, May oth, at rr a.m.: Pror. F. AVELING, 
D.Sc.; “EXPERIMENTS ON WILL AND CHOICE.” 
dmission Free. Visitors welcome. 
















HE SEX EDUCATION CENTRE; Unity Theatre 


ui}. 
, Britannia Street, 's Open Mondays 
R. p.m, May-July. mort, King’s Cross, © 3 con- 
tations Is. om. of lectures sent on request. 





HE ROOT IDENTITY OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
YOGA, AND ART. Lectures with lantern slides 

wary Friday at 8.30 p.m. Admission ts. THE Soctety 

Creative PsyCcHOLOGY, 8 Fitzroy Strect, W.1. 


REE. RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards world 
— and world ey ge 
. at II a.m., at Lindsey Hall 
it ate, W.8. "May roth, Rev. WILL HAYES— 
Gop SAVE THE . 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





































ICELY C. WRIGH rd Great -Russcll Street, 
London, W.C.1. EXP T ADVICE given, free 
pf charge, on on trainings for Secretarial, 


Dome: iS Gelence Gall other goetuetions, 


UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
O1 anany surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
nises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


HALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 7= Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Boarding School 

A Day and for Girls where a liberal 

ducation achieves a enatet of work. Prepara- 
Department for | boys and girl 








M , 
» The Mall, Notting 


ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 
tA: Ge ) 








MINIMUM PASSAGE 

















) Write for RATES. 
particulars’ PORT SAID £24 
of special $ BOMBAY £40 
» off-season KARACHI 
facilities. COLOMBO £41 
CALCUTTA £45 
IR TE yg A agg 


equi to meet Eastern conditions. You can 
have all the amenities of tuxurious travel with 
extremely moderate rates by booking your 
passage by 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY< HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Tel.: AVE. 9340. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222 














SCHOOLS—continued 
BEPALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Co- 
educational.) ship examination, Saturda y 


May aoe 1937. For particulars, apply to the Hea 
master, F. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb.). 


























QNELTANE SCHOOL. err (WIM. 1589). 
Day and ; boys and girls 5-18 years. 


*AVENIR, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 


’ — SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 


A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 

Visitor: The ht Hon. the bts Cecil of Chel- 
yood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L. 
President "of the Board "of a > Gilbert Murray, 
sq.,D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
orld citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
udy of national and international affairs, adequate 
isure and self-disciplined freedom give rtunity for 
¢ fullest development of personality and individual gifts. 
ils of non-British nationality are welcome in the 
ommunity. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Muss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
embridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
chool. The aim of this school is to me the character, 
tellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
he community, to encourage self-« Sion, to increase 
ource and initiative by work. The girls 
ill be pr ed for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
sion, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
clude Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
300ft. above sea-level an "is on gravel soil. The house 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 



















































| ‘HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. "Sound 
odern education for boys — 4 girls from 2-14 years old. 





EACON HILL SCHOOL 
Stag ey 1927) 
DORA RUSSELL 
‘0 CONNEC TION WITH ANY OTHER SCHOOL 
Has acquired most attractive premises 
Ingwell 


at 

Hall, Timsbury, near BATH, Somerset. 
© feet up. facing the Mendip Hills, large gardens, 
aying field, swimming bath. Co-educational from 
WO years. From individual freedom through self- 
‘vernment to social understanding. Health, happiness, 
d sound teaching in all subjects combined with practical 
d | creative work. Moderate fees. Apply Dora Russell. 


” ESW ICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 

education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
id girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
‘n scholarships. Fees £82 (or jess). 


ARM Life for Children. Hon. Mrs. Youard would 








ars like to hear of two children between 2-7 to educate 
ed ith her own. Nursery school, simple outdoor farm 
St. He,pony. T.T. milk. ‘Medeue terms. Write Elmsted 
don, W urt, nr. Ashford, Kent. 





-- yy aS SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
pO a | Read S.W.7. 


Le te ay SCHOOL, Oxford (recognised) 
Founded : Eighty girls, ages 6-18. Entire 
charge if desired. ——_ civics (school House of Com- 
mons thy 2 weekly te), literature and art. Small 
large resident staff. Preparation for universities 

cn poten ions. Swimming, — riding, lacrosse, 
1, tennis. Health ef school exceptional. Aims : 

to unite a sound modern education on io of individual 


. (Oxon.)- 
Boarders’ fees 





GERALDINE COSTER, B Litt. (Oxon.). 
I50 guineas. 


ao ee, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Boasd ot of deeorion Modern outlook. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 














fees in an ~air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 

ees. dmaster : . Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 

(Camb. 

D® bape: * SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
RTH WALES. 


esegeliell o Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 


Mrss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Endowed School. wy inclusive fee for board, 


and books. 
Junior wee ages five to ten. 


K INS ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls = 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, ee > 2 oe, ing, swimming. Girls 
are Fen and for Uni- 
— way or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 

school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 

ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
and eotien 











health . ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 


borough 224. 


‘OR advice on the choice of suitable 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 
or other Educational Establishments 
for boys or girls of any age, apply to 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Tel. Mansion House 5053, 
stating full details of uirements ; or consult 
PATONS LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
39th Annual Edition. Post free ss. 6d. 





TUTORS, 





SCHOOLS—continued 





New Eprrion Just Pus 
PUBLIC AND PREPARA ATORY ‘SCHOOLS’ 
YEAR BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d. net.—Year Book Press, 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


LYNDALE School, 67 Eton Avenue, N.W. Annual 
seaside holiday centre from July 2sth for % wecks. 

HILDREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon. 

For children from 3-12 years. Farm life combined 

with good education home care. Trained nurse, En- 

tire charge or short periods—holidays. Mrs. VOLKMER, B.A. 


GHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM. Well-equipped 

Junior School for bovs 2nd girls from 3 to 10 years. 
Senior House where oder girls can be Prepared for usual 
examinations if desired, Smal! classes. Individual 
methods of teachine. A few small borders enjoy {ree 
open-air life. 


ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 

June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two entrance scholar- 

ships and four exhibitions. For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 


AKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (re 
by Board of of Education). Girls 8 to 15. P. 
programmes followed, Individua’ time-tables for 
“ Citizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examinat‘on Centre. 
Principa': BsaTrice GARDNER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 

















rised 





free Svceomene as ody So of gene-a! 
communi ndependent study. pecial attention to 
health physical devel Pupils prepared for 


the Universities. Well-q 
S. Humpnrery. 


ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. 
scheol and all-year-round home. 
education and careful training. Boys 3-ro. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 

surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. Crowborough 299. 


ROF. G. BANNER. (retired ‘echoolmester), Schaan, 
Lichtenstein, Switzerland, offers board and tuition 
(German, French, Maths., ctc.) to two boys, age 14. 
Terms, 30 /rs. per week each, inclusive. Ref. A. E. 
Wittiams, Bryan Road, Elland, Yorks. 


‘staff. Principal, Berta 








Pre-prep. 
Sound carly 











FOR. ‘SALE, TO ‘LET AND WANTED | 
EIGHTS of Ashdown Forest. To let, summer 
months, furnished house, 4 bed., 2 sitting, 2 bath- 
rooms, large room in garden (six bed:), verandas, large 
balcony, main water, garage, — views. Box 746, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. . Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


EAUTIFUL, large light room, furnished, ‘wae kit. 
C.h.w. Garden. From 27s. 6d. incl. service. 
22 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. =% 


LOOMSBURY. Fiat, 4 rooms, k. "with bath ; £2 
weekly. Lease until “| A thereafter as 
wished. Hares, 15 Store St., oa 


LEASANT Family House and garden (! acre freehold), 

20 miles London (Southern electric), high position 

Surrey Hills; 3 recep., 7 «» 2 bath., conservatory, 
garage. Howe, Ormefield, Redhill, Surrey. 


HARMING Surrey Water Mill to let furnished. 
Sleep fourteen. Company's water, gas, clectricity. 
Boating, bathing, riding and walking. Riverside 5418. 


WISS COTTAGE, near Embassy. 
delightful living room or studio. Completely re- 
decorated house. 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 21s. Sunny attic 
flat, 2 rooms, kitchen, box-room 25s. Large garden room 
and kitchenette, 26s. Get. housekeeper, service 
optional. 19 Crossfield Road, N.W.3. Tel.: PRI.6139. 


ROCKFELLER HOUSES AT ee 
RICES. 




















Unfurnished, 





Apply Mager LeTHBRIpGe, 
The Cheyne Walk Estate Agency, 
33a Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. 
ME EWS | FLAT, Tr, Mayfair, t to let ‘furn., up to 6 mths., 
+ modern, all-elect.,suit couple. Box 7 733, N.S.&N., 


10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ORNWALL. Cottage on River Fal to let, " geally 

comfortably furnished; 2 bed., 2 sit., garden 

room, magnificent country. Sleep five. Two guineas 
week. BERNARD Penrose, Lambecreek, Kea, Truro. 


T°, let for 5 months, 2- roomed modern all- electric 
furnished flat, N.W.1. 2 bed, kitchen, bath. Daily 
help available. 2 gns. a Box 738, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, Wc ee 


(CHELSEA. Bed- -sitting room — let, 
_venience. ‘Phone : Flaxman 9415. 


every con- 


ST. MARG ARET "S BAY. To let for August or 
b September, comfortable, pleasantly furnished house, 
quiet, beautiful situation overlooking sea, large living- 
room, three bedrooms (4 or 5 beds), modern conveniences. 
Moderate rent. Hoy, Langside, St. Margaret’s Bay, 


V JEST MINSTER. First floor 
newly decorated, use of bath. 


flat, two 
Rent 


rooms, 
including 








rates, electric light and constant boiling hot water), £65 
unfurnished, {70 furnished. "Phone: Victoria 7110 
or write Box 753, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.r4. 

RTIST’ S Cottage and 34 acres near Sevenoaks. 
4 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, h. & c., garage, beautiful 
views, secluded. London, 25 m. £750. With ser- 
vants’ a (3/4 rooms), acre and garage, {950. Box 
752, N.S. & N. , 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
W ANTED, July 2sth-Aug. 21st, farnd. scaside 

ottage, Cornwall. Comforts, sleep 4. GILLESPIE, 

35 Fi itzr0y Road, N.W.1. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


NEW 
BOOKS and = 3 j 
REPRINTS —_ 
net 


Two additions to this series are announced: the first is a new book by Professor 
Ernest Barker, the second a cheap edition of Mr Edmund Blunden’s study of 
Charles Lamb. 


Cromwell has been cited as the English historical parallel to Herr Hitler. Professor Barker examines 
the life and character of Cromwell in the light of this comparison, first in a lecture delivered before 
a German audience, and afterwards in an Epilogue written beside an English hearth. 


GERALD BULLETT says “this delicate and persuasive study” is written “with an urbanity, a critical 
acuteness, a sensitive understanding that are entirely worthy of their subject... .A book not likely 
to be superseded.” 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE: “An enchanting little book.” 


CECIL TORR FRANK KENDON S. C. ROBERTS 
Small Talk at Wreyland The Small Years An 18th Century Gentleman 
CHARLES SORLEY HESTHER LYNCH PIOZZI T. R. GLOVER 

Marlborough and other Poems Anecdotes of the late The World of the 
GEORGE STURT Samuel Johnson New Testament 
A Small Boy in the Sixties HENRY GUNNING A. N. WHITEHEAD 
G. G. COULTON Reminiscences of Cambridge intense Ki 
Two Saints: St Bernard and T. R. GLOVER 
St Francis Horace, a return to allegiance GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
Shakespeare 
T. R. GLOVER A. F. WEBLING 
The Influence of Christ in the Something Beyond F. C. BARTLETT 
Ancient World A life story The Problem of Noise 


“The first essential of a pocket edition is that it should slip—and I use the word in its most literal sense— 
into the pocket. There should be neither tug nor bulge. As models of this branch of book-making I com- 
mend the Cambridge Miscellany. The Cambridge University Press have discovered a paper and a type which 
are as solid as any Nonesuch edition and as light as aluminium.” 


. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CAMBRIDGE . 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


THE MEANING OF PRESTIGE 
The Rede Lecture 1937. 2s. net 





MISCELLANY 








ERNEST BARKER 


Oliver Cromwell and the English People 





EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries 


Previously Published 


H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. The Study of Drama 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. (Printed in paragraphs) 


HAROLD NICOLSON in the New Statesman and Nation 
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as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Brilain for the Preprietors by The Cornwall Press Ltd., Par 
Garden, Stamford Street, London, &.£.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Wolborn, London, W.C.! 








